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Money is our Business 


The finance of the building industry and its innumerable associated 
trades is a very substantial part of our business, and it is proper that money 
should be in the forefront of the picture. We take pride in our share in 
this, and indeed in every other kind of industrial enterprise, but our part 
is primarily a financial one; for after all, our business is money. 


Barclays Bank Limited 
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oh Pontificate in an Unpeaceful Age 


‘The Most Rey. WILLIAM GODFREY, Arehbishop of Westminster, pays tribute to 
Bane Pius XII 


“HE death of our beloved Pontiff, Pope Pius XII, has 

- stricken us all with great sorrow. Our sorrow, we know, 
is shared not only by those who loved and honoured him 
as their spiritual father, but by many others also who 
have ‘known him as a great man and a holy servant of God; 
we have admired his courageous and untiring work for the 


Church, and not for the Church only, but for the peace © 
~ and well-being of the whole world. Indies he was a good 


shepherd of his flock. 

He was, perhaps, better known than any of his predecessors, 
‘first because he was so widely travelled, and secondly because 
he made himself so accessible to those who wished to be received 
in audience. Thousands of soldiers, sailors, and airmen visited 
Rome during and after the war. To all of these His Holiness 
gave a warm welcome and expressed his delight at seeing them. 
Then his appearance on the television screen made him well 
known to our people in this island. 

I first came to know him in 1930 when, as Cardinal Pacelli, 
he was Secretary of State to his predecessor Pope Pius XI. 
During the fifteen years in which I had the honour of being his 

rsonal representative in this land I was in frequent contact 
with him. In his years as Secretary of State, Cardinal Eugenio 
Pacelli was a well-known figure in Rome. Tall and slight of 
build, he moved with quiet dignity on ceremonial occasions. 
~ One was always impressed by his recollected demeanour. It told 
of a calm, peaceful soul which remained in close union with his 


_____ God despite the cares of office and the exacting duties which were 
his in a period of international unrest and political turmoil. At 


times he was seen in the pulpit. His eloquence and sincerity were 
matched with a most serene and dignified presence. Before he 
became a Cardinal he had been for many years Apostolic Nuncio 
in Germany, and he brought to his exalted task as Secretary of 
State a wealth of experience and a mind well equipped and well 
informed. 

At the moment of his election as Pope, one who was present 
said that he noticed how pale he looked. His lips moved in prayer 
as he left his cardinal’s throne in the Sistine Chapel to go to 
put on the white cassock of the Pope, before going to bless his 
people for the first time from the loggia above the entrance to 
St. Peter’s. Soon after his election he spoke of the ‘ flame of 
fatherhood newly lighted in his heart —words that truly revealed 
the warmth of his affection for the flock now entrusted to him 
by God. That flame burned always more brightly as the 
years went by. To Peter, Christ had said: ‘ Feed my lambs, feed 
my sheep ’. To the twelfth Pius the same commission was given. 
How well he did his task! 

The secret of his strength and of his power was this constant 
spirit of prayer and union with God so evident to all who knew 
him and which explained so much that we are told of him. I 
remember once, when I was Rector of the English College in 
Rome, I went with a person on a diplomatic mission who had 
sought an interview with Cardinal Pacelli. After the interview 
the future Pope chatted with both of us, and he evidently made 
a deep impression on the visitor. For as we came down the 
stairway he said to me: ‘How refreshing for us diplomats to 


hear the name of God mentioned so simply and naturally in 


22 obtaining an audience for a lady 


oa 


royal ranke—a ely 
Christian woman but not of the Catholic faith. She and her 
family had had much suffering and the Pope was well aware of 
all that she had undergone. Afterwards the lady spoke to me 
of the strong impression she had of the Pope’s calm unworldliness 


-which had uplifted and consoled her. She had noticed it particu- 


larly at the moment when His Holiness turned to her and said: 
‘ Madame, this is not the true life heré below: it is a preparation 
for the life in the world to come’. Nor could I forget the words 
of a British statesman, not of our faith, who said to me, after a 
private audience with Pope Pius XI: “I felt I was in the 
presence of goodness ’. 

This was the impression made by His Holiness on those who 
came in intimate contact with him. For myself I can only say 
that he always received me with a- fatherly simplicity. He did 
not hesitate simply and unassumingly to invite one’s opinion, and 
his face, grave in repose, would light up with a smile as he 
expressed his gratitude for anything one had done or said. 

His Pontificate has been a most distinguished one, set as it 


was in a background of world conflict and the international 


tension of the so-called ‘cold war’. It has not been a cold war 
for the Catholic Church, nor for Christians or God-fearing people 
generally. The burning heat of persecution has afflicted many 
in those parts of the world where the enemies of religion hold 
sway. In the midst of all this, Pope Pius pursued his work of 
charity, helping all, both spiritually and materially, wherever 
his fatherly hand could reach. The hunted, the missing, the 
afflicted, the downtrodden, all, of whatever creed, even the 


_ very persecutors, felt the helping and healing hand of the Holy 


See. He persevered in his pleadings for peace and the defence 
of Christian values. - Frequently he urged the nations of 
Europe and the world to come ae in brotherly union in 


ain sy held on fies way till I the end, ane ae with wise 


counsel the individuals and groups whom he so readily received — ‘ ¢ 


in their thousands. He spared no fatigue; he was frugal in his 


way of life; he was completely detached from the world. He was ~ 


so much in the world by virtue of his office, yet he was never 


of it, not yielding lightly to its caprices or slogans. Well indeed 
can we apply to Pope Pius ‘those words of Holy Writ: ‘I told 


‘the story of thy just dealings before a great throng; be witness, 


Lord, that I do not seal my lips ’ (Psalm 39, 10). 

His words have been quoted widely in the press, in pulpit and — 
on platforms in every land open to the voice of freedom. A note- 
worthy feature of his speeches in his latter years has been a most 
refreshing optimism. An instance of this was his address to a large - 
gathering of members of Catholic Action, when the Pope declared 
his firm conviction that there would be a new springtime in the 
life of the Church, followed by a glorious summer. Such words 
as these, uttered while the nations. were preoccupied with the 


thought of the terror of new ‘weapons and missiles, threatening — 
destruction, caused not a little surprise; but they were certainly 


in harmony with that spirit of Christian cheerfulness of which 
we are duly reminded in the Preface of the Mass: ‘ Lift up your 
hearts ’. “ We have them uplifted to the Lord’. _ 


Now that his voice is stilled i in death and he has Gd down his — 


office of Vicar of Christ, we may pray for his eternal rest, so 
that he may speedily enjoy what is so well expressed in the words 
of his motto ‘ Opus Fustitiae Pax’, that ‘ peace which is the fruit 
of righteousness ’. So we bid farewell to a beloved Pontiff who 

‘adorned the vesture of holiness’ and whose memory will be > 
blessed by all men of goodwill i in every continent of this stricken 
world.—Home Service ° 


The Problem ai Electing a New Pope 


By PATRICK SMITH, B.B.C. Rome Correspondent 


HE coming days in Rome will be witnessing all the 
solemn splendours of the Roman Catholic Church. 


Hundreds of thousands have already filed past the bier 


- of Pope Pius XII to pay their last respects. Many people living 


in Rome—and not only Roman Catholics—have told me 
that they feel like orphans, for Pius XII reigned for nearly twenty 
years: a vigorous and active man, he was always, so it seemed, in 
the public eye, receiving pilgrims, and talking to many of them 
in their own language. He was a diplomat, a linguist, a negotiator, 
who kept the reins of his high office firmly in his own hands. 
In spite of repeated warnings from the doctors he worked hard 
until the very last days of his life. ~~ 

His papacy began a few months before the last war, and sub- 


—the greatest single adversary of his Church, which today num- 
bers more than 450,000,000 souls, 
tion is already beginning on the choice of his successor in this 
arduous and responsible office. Not only i is the Pope the spiritual 
head of the Roman Catholic Church, he is also the absolute 
monarch—one of the few left in the world—of a sovereign state, 
of Vatican City. With its papal diplomats in most of the countries 
of the world and with its special ties with Italy, the Vatican state 
has a unique position. One of the many titles of the Pope is 
Bishop of Rome. 

The Sacred College of Cardinals within the next few days will 
meet in conclave in the Sistine Chapel to elect the new Pope. 
At its full strength, the Sacred College should number seventy, 
but today there are only fifty-five Cardinals, and of them only 
eighteen are Italian. This is the first time for a long period that 
the non-Italian Cardinals have been in a majority. Theoretically, 


therefore, it is possible that a non-Italian Pope may be elected. 


The oldest Cardinal, who was born in Chile, is ninety-two years 
of age; the youngest, the Archbishop of Genoa, is fifty-two. To 
be a Cardinal under sixty is a sign of exceptional eminence. ease 


Now that he is dead, specula- 


® 
rf - ~- 


are not many: 


Germany also has a Cardinal who is under sixty, but, on average, 
the Cardinals’ ages are over seventy. 


No one here thinks there is an obvious successor. The conclave © 


will almost certainly be far longer than the previous one, which 
elected Pope Pius XII on the second ballot. The Cardinals will 
have to consider many things in conclave, not only the spiritual 
attainments of a likely candidate but his age and his nationality. 
Do they think, for example, that it would be best to appoint a 
relatively young Pope who will be able to reign for a long time, 
as did Pope Pius XII? Or after such a long reign, when affairs 


< of Church and State have been concentrated in the hands of one ~ 
sequently saw the rise of communism in many parts of the world” 


man, may they perhaps consider it wiser to appoint an older Pope, 
whose shorter reign would mark a transition from the personal 
concentration of authority as exercised by the late Pope Pius XII? 


One of the first acts of such a new Pope would probably be to 
appoint more Cardinals, so as to bring up the Sacred College to 


something near its full strength. 

It is difficult to think of a non-Italian Pope, as re has not been 
one for more than 400 years, as monarch of this tiny sovereign 
state. The name of-one non-Italian, however, who is considered 
papabile—that is, fit to be considered as a candidate for papacy— : 


is that of Cardinal Gregory Peter Agaganian, who is sixty-three. _ 
2 Tiflis to Rome. He went to the — 
same school as Stalin, ae today he is the head of the College 


He came as a small boy 


for the Propagation of the Faith. 
But, as I said, the conclave may well bs a long one: there 
is an old saying that many go into it a Pope and come out a 


Cardinal. What certainly is true is that the Vatican thinks in , 
terms of centuries. And aioe She ioty ieee Se i 


wines name until now has not been snes at ai in- Be 


one is a Spaniard, another is the Primate of — 
Poland, a third is an Indian—the Archbishop of Bombay. West — 


if you like, as tightly knit, as provincial, as the life of any 
contented villager anywhere in the world. It is normally from 


ALISTAIR COOKE reflects upon an air ip to California 


United States. 


towards another man’s 


¥ x 


- 


AM< talking to you this time* from California, from San 
Francisco, and New York seems as far away as London. 

I do not mean just the city of New York and its dim but 

_ still bristling image; I mean the New York that is known 

to me and the life I live there, which is nothing specially 
cloistered or odd, but it is a personal life, lived—I hope—out 


from the centre of one’s affections, and embracing at any given 


time the people, the places, the experiences, that I choose. It is, 


one room that I read 
and ponder and cheer 
or groan over what is 
happening in the 


I am breathless and 
immensely bewildered, 
though exhilarated at 
the. same time. I have 
come 5,000 miles by 
air in about eight hops. 
A week ago, I took an 
evening plane from 
New York, and one 
hour and 400 miles 
later I was stepping 
out into the twilight of 
North Carolina and 
driving by pine forests 


-haven—the home of a 
man whose name and 
‘blood has been in 
North Carolina for a 
couple of hundred 
years: a man normally 
of a bright eye and a 
mocking spirit who is 
now saddened at the : 
thought, as he memorably puts it, that the South is preparing to 
secede, not from the Union, but from civilization. _ 

I am anticipating the emotions felt on one leg of the trip. 


- What I had meant to say this time is that suddenly I have done 


what all journalists should, and foreign correspondents must do, 
at least two or three times a year. I have left my hearth and home 
and tried to do again what cannot be done, but it should be 
attempted—to grapple with the whole continent of America. 

I myself am always bored, or at least made deeply uncom- 


fortable, when I see a politician roll his eyes towards heaven and 


hear him clear his throat and know that he is about to speak for 


_ this ‘ gr-r-eat country! this America! ’ It is something that one 


day maybe an American Shakespeare will be able to do, Walt 
Whitman did it—perhaps less often than he imagined—when he 
put on his immense braggadocio, and pretended to speak for all 
men, all women, all conditions of breath and life and limb, from 


the pounding Atlantic to the vast Pacific, Eugene O’Neill does 


it with terrifying intensity, not by describing many objects and 
piling up American sights and scenes, or using many words, but 
by stripping to the core the agonies and the affections of one 
American family, which—it is no secret—was his own, 

It strikes me that there is a curious contradiction between the 


Massiveness of America 


A few of the large number of ‘Americans of every human shape and condition’ who 
nowadays travel by air to keep their appointments 


£ 


Yet, what is the best American literature? Who has written 
most memorably about lives and aspirations deeply typical of 
America? I do not presume to count my own preferences as a 
catalogue of the American immortals. Some of the men who come 
to mind are not especially my meat. 

But I think we can safely say that the names that will sound 
down the decades, if not the ages, are some of these: Thoreau, 
who lived in a back garden in New England and found that ‘ most 
men live lives of quiet desperation’, Edgar Allan Poe, a melan- 
cholic, who found in a parade of nightmares the most honest 
description of the 
human spirit, William 
Faulkner, who has left 
us a testament of the 
decay of the whole 
Southern regions, its 
exhaustive sensibilities, 


the hopeless fading 
struggle of human 
pride and decency 


against the onrush of 
false pride, and malice 
and habit and ingrown 
wisdom, Hemingway, a 
permanent expatriate 
from the people he 
knows best, who is most 
moved by the com- 
panionship of males, 
and by the courage of 
one man—whether in 
the hills of Africa or 
the woods of Minnesota 
or the bull-rings of 
, Spain—the courage of 
one man _ challenging 
the courage of one 
animal. Eugene O’Neill, 
United Air Lines a neurotic and lonely 
man himself, modulating over and over again the bitter cry of 
one son—against the suffocating possessiveness of a mother, 
father, and brothers, who would seek to fence him in. 
I would dare to add another name—that of a man I think 
to be the most underrated American writer of the twentieth 


century: William March, another Southerner, who made of 


Reedyville, Alabama, a microcosm of the loves, jealousies, and 
silly pride of any village or any city in any country. And Henry 
Miller, who has removed himself utterly from the mass man, 


the mass city, the America that he calls ‘the air-conditioned 


nightmare ’, and lives and writes like a wounded but still blithe 
hermit in the enormous silence of the redwood forests that plunge 
through shafts of sunlight into the pale Pacific. 

If you say these are all tragedians, they are yet the ones of 
acknowledged stature. James Thurber certainly does not help to 
reinforce the image of the roistering, brisk, optimistic, and 
friendly American. He looks on at the whole turmoil of modern 
life like a deeply puzzled mouse, and to the extent that he can 
make the mouse seem sensible and honest he makes us laugh at 
the surrounding absurdity, 

Even Robert Benchley, the poet of the baffled suburban house- 


keeper, showed us as a people never certain how to tie a tie, 


how to get in a movie without paralysing our neighbour’s corns, 
how to avoid being mistaken for an embezzler; and when he 
considered the stirring thought that America is the rebellious 
child of England, the ‘ mother’ country, he said: ‘ We call it the 
‘mother’ country because most of us come from Poland and 
Italy’. 


* Broadcast on October 5 


overwhelmingly a record of the defeat 


“a aor sale and shyness, 
and of all people foolish enough to thi oa they can call their 
soul their own. It would be a depressing record if it were not so 
varied, so beautifully expressed, so fearlessly Eaenre to the 
richness and disorder of life. 

These were the writers, resting between’ boards i in the crook of 
the arm of sunny-faced young men and women who lolled in the 
hot sun on a green campus in Southern California this week— 
a place where good teachers have come in search of a small 
college, but have discovered that by next year the original. 300 
students of ten years ago will have blossomed i into 6,000. 

-I am at this moment looking out across San Francisco Bay 
to the white campanile of the University of California at Berkeley. 
Here, in my own time, they had 6,000 students; today they have 
19,000 in this northern branch of the university alone. By 1960 
they expect to have 25,000; by 1970, 45,000. The Chancellor of 
this university, a long, comely gentleman who might easily have 
passed for Huck Finn masquerading as a business man, recited 
these figures to me with no alarm. ‘ We are trying ’, he said, with. 
barely perceptible pride, ‘we are trying something new in the 
world. We are trying mass, or, if you like, massive education of 
high quality’. The academic rating, by the way, of the under- 
graduate body at Berkeley is second only to Harvard. 

On a tour such as this, it is the massiveness of America that 
obliterates all first impressions, and the airplane brings it home 
as no other medium can. I am myself a train addict. But an 
inspector for the inter-state commerce commission, who has spent 
eighteen months or two years looking into the plight of the rail- 
roads, came to the sober conclusion last month that by 1970 there 
would be no more passenger trains in America, except for 
suburban commuters: this in a country that was opened up and 
civilized by the railroad. It is cheerfully about .to abandon it. 

Why no passengers? Because everybody. goes by airplane! 
* Everybody ’ means 13 per cent. of the population, and you would 
make a tremendous error if you thought that they were an upper 
crust, well-heeled 13 per cent. Seventy-five per cent. of the people 
travel by car; but to see, to know, the continent, to keep appoint- 
ments in it, to bind these 3 000 by 2,000 miles together, the typical 
floating population is that 13 per cent. which flies: about 


Safely Back to Earth 


- again, oem face the miata you Rare not like ‘it; ‘but 


inhabited, it seems, by no living thing, and skim the bowl of the 


whelming presence of our time. Ds. a, Pee 

The most brutal way to test a man’s pretended liking for. 
democracy would be to put him down in any American airport, to 
come winging in over the gleaming freight lines of Chicago, and 
put him with 10,000 of his kind at Midway Airport; to make a 
great curve over the brown delta of thé Mississippi, and fly it a 
over the blue enormity of Lake Pontchartrain and land at New : 
Orleans. To go, as the song says, ‘ high like a bird ’ over villainous 
deserts, and 800 miles of sage and creosote and catsclaw, 


Davis Mountains, and come down at El Paso; and then up 
and off for another 1,000 miles of mountains and high plateau 
country, and more pitiless desert, burning in 100 degrees; and 
over the endless California Desert, and then, suddenly, fifty miles 
of spanking new suburbs; and there is the cheerful chaos of Los 
Angeles international airport, where the air smells of peat, the — 
sun flashes down like a sword, and where you confront the modern © 
democratic city and airport. 

A railroad station, you may say, too, has all types, but never ~ 
was there a meeting place so mercilessly democratic as an 
American airport; for it seems that the lowest in the land have 
the price of a ticket, and the richest man can be bounced from his — 
airplane. As the loud speakers squawked the other day ‘Flight 372: 
now boarding at gate 6 for Hong Kong’, another voice was 
saying ‘67 for Denver and Chicago ’, ‘ Flight 32 at gate 7 for 
Houston and Miami’, ‘ 55B at gate 2 for New York and Madrid ’. : 
I saw Mexicans nursing babies; crisp business men with brief- 
cases; girls in garish slacks and dark glasses hoping to be mistaken 
for movie stars (which they may well be, by the way); mothers on 
errands of mercy; fixers, off to fix some labour relations; the 
lean, the fat, the squat, pretty and handsome; rich, poor, shabby 
men with unshaven faces, fortune tellers, ranchers, movie pro- 
ducers, bean pickers. 

Here at last was the Walt Whitman paradise. Maybe, you will 
say, rather a nightmare; but it is one proper to our time. Mass 
democracy is the human condition to which primitive peoples 
everywhere aspire; and I am afraid that if you despise it or try to 
ignore it, you will have lots of trouble ahead.—Home Service 
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T. R. F. NONWEILER on a problem for designers of earth satellites 


QUARTER TO NINE, local time in New York, the 

evening of Sunday, April 13: overhead, Sputnik II 

moves noiselessly across. they starlit sky. Nothing re- 

markable perhaps? It has been round 2,000 times 

before. But yet there is, because now the satellite is shining from 

light of its own manufacture. It is red hot and on its way down to 

earth. Five minutes later, over the Sargasso Sea, it is burning 

with a bright blue flame and leaving a trail of smoke fifty miles 

up. Over Antigua in the Leeward Isles, large fragments break off. 

Over St. Lucia in the Windwards, it has developed a tail of fire 

which seems to stretch over a quarter of the sky. A last report 

places it over the coast of South America in the region of Dutch 

Guiana. Ten minutes after its passage over New York, it dis- 
appears. 

Such was the end of Sputnik II. Perhaps it did not need 


such a display to emphasize the dangers of re-entry to the 


atmosphere; after all, every falling meteor shows the intense heat 
that can be derived from air friction. _What was not so obvious 
from the display was the way in which the air suddenly takes 
hold of the satellite. For months on end it has been in orbit, 
diving close to one side of the earth and climbing away again 
above the other. 


that the shape of the orbit becomes in time almost a circle. As 
this happens, it dives deeper into the atmosphere, by ever so 


. The main effect of the slight air resistance at 
the bottom of each dive is to reduce the height of the climb, so 


little at first; but since the denser air causes more resistance, a - 
vicious circle of cause and effect builds up. Thus an almost 
imperceptible process is at last, within a. few minutes, magnified 
into drama. It rises on its last climb when the air resistance has 
built up to about a thousandth part of the weight of the satellite; 
and, slight though this may seem, it is enough to ensure that it 
will not be able to pull out again. © wa 

As it crests the climb, the satellite goes into a. long, shallow, 
ever-steepening dive, at first’ Josing hardly any speed but getting 
very hot as it loses height. Sputnik II left its orbit perhaps 
eighty miles above Ottawa and made its dive all the way to 
Barbados. This. trip of 2,400 miles took just eight minutes. 

- Inevitably, as it penetrates ; the denser air, its resistance at last | a: 
overcomes the force of gravity and the satellite slows down. ee: 
Within less than three minutes it loses something like 80 per 
cent. of its speed, with 3 polereabterion reach: Seip gre ame carter 2 
times sea-level gravity. Such a fierce application of the brakes 
is difficult to imagine, and from the point of view of manned : 
satellites it is just about the limit that a human can withstand 
without blacking out. Havi lost most of its speed, the satellite = 
at last drops more or less y towards the earth, Eee 
on the way. Te was in this final pase of its motion that Sputnik XI ; 


disa oe 
description of its fall—the dive, i 


This three-part 
the sap gO pti. | any satellite, etn 
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shape, or weight. The only difference is that those of low 
density leave their orbit, and suffer their check, high up—where 
the air is quite thin—while more dense solid objects stay longer 
in orbit and then dive far deeper before being checked by air 
resistance. Matters were a little complicated in the descent of 
Sputnik II because as it got hot it melted and broke up. The 
less dense fragments slowed down earlier and so were left behind 
to form the tail, while the densest portions travelled fastest to 
form the glowing head. 

Obviously, if anything is to be recovered from a satellite it 
is essential not only that it should not melt but also that it should 
not become so hot that it breaks up under the high stresses 
caused by the sudden check of air resistance. 

Turbine blades in a jet engine have to put up with severe 
stresses for hours on end at temperatures of probably something 
like 900 degrees Centigrade. This is close to the limit imposed 
by existing metals: bearing in mind that a satellite is hot for 
only ten minutes, it should be possible to recover it if the tempera- 
ture does not rise above, say, 1,000 degrees Centigrade. As work 
on better materials progresses, we may expect this limit to be 
raised somewhat. Some place their hope in molybdenum rather 
than in steel; maybe asbestos or glass fabrics have a role to play; 
ceramics, alone or in combination with metals, or even used to 
reinforce plastics, hold out great promise. But, whatever our 
hopes, 1,000 degrees Centigrade seems a reasonable limit today. 

I think we can guarantee that such a limit is not exceeded, for 
there are two ways by which it is possible to reduce temperature. 
First, friction must be made only a small component of the 
total air resistance by making the body blunt—for instance, 
spherical. In this way much of the energy lost by the satellite, 
as it slows up, goes into creating strong shock-waves in the air, 
so that the atmosphere at large is heated up rather than its own 
skin. Such a shape has another advantage that has to do with 
the relative heating of the different parts of any object moving 
through the air. It is only the forward-facing area that becomes 
hot, but if the nose is sharp-pointed that part gets much hotter 
than anywhere else, whereas if it is blunt the heat is spread out 
more evenly. This is why some high-speed missiles have their 
sleek lines spoilt by being given a snub nose. Again, if in particular 
the shape happens to be spherical, it can be made to rotate as 
it falls so that the heat can be spread out over all the surface. 
In fact, spheres will spin anyway whether or not we want them to. 

The second measure that decreases the temperature is to 
design the satellite to have a large surface area, so that it can 
radiate away the heat transmitted from the air. This necessarily 
implies that the satellite should be light in weight for its size, 
and this too is an advantage, as it means that it will slow down 
and cool down high up where there is little air to generate 
friction. The first Russian satellite was a 23-inch sphere and 
weighed 186 pounds. In its re-entry—which nobody seems to 
have seen—it would prob- 
ably have reached a tem- 
perature of about 1,200 
degrees Centigrade (in the 
unlikely event of its remain- 
ing in one piece). To have 
kept its temperature below 
1,000 degrees, it would 
have been necessary to 
lighten it by taking out over 
100 pounds of the equip- 
ment enclosed within it. 
Alternatively, it would have 
been necessary to replace 
some of the original useful 
load by special devices to 
cool its skin. Whatever you 
do, successful re-entry ex- 
tracts its price. 

Many cooling devices 
have been suggested and it 
is still difficult to judge 
which is likely to be the 
best. Perhaps the skin 
should be made double- 
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A falling meteor exploding through friction caused by entering the earth’s 
atmosphere 


The paths round the earth of three man-made satellites: Wanguard 
(American); Explorer (American); and Sputnik II (Russian) which is 
now no longer in orbit 


walled and cooling fluid circulated between: alternatively, the 
fluid could be exuded through small holes in the surface—a 
process known descriptively as sweat-cooling. If, instead, air or 
some other gas were blown out of the surface, then it would lift 
the hot air away from the skin and again reduce heat transfer; 
perhaps, as hot air is ionized, it might even be lifted away by 
a magnetic field. Or perhaps the surface should be covered with a 
layer of insulation, which is redundant structurally but which is 
melted or eroded away as it absorbs the worst of the heat input. 
Other ideas seek to prevent the problem by altering the form of 
the descent. 

In describing the fall of a satellite, I implied that the particular 
sequence of events mentioned was ‘inevitable’: perhaps I ought 
not to have used such a strong word. This sequence can be 
changed in at least two ways. For instance, various parts of the 
satellite may be made to open outwards in the form of what has 
been called a ‘ flared skirt’. Then, if it performs its dive with 
these fully open as air-brakes, but directly the retardation begins 
to build up too much they 
are closed, the force of re- 
sistance is immediately les- 
sened. By a judicious use 
of the brakes, it is possible 
to extend the time during 
which the satellite is being 
checked, so that neither the 
retarding force nor the fric- 
tional heating reaches such 
high values as if the shape 
was held fixed. But this 
needs much complicated 
apparatus, perhaps more 
than the slight relief it pro- 
vides is really worth. 

A more radical idea is to 
provide the satellite with 
wings so that it may glide 
down to earth. This leng- 
thens the time of retarda- 
tion so much that it would 
hardly be noticed, and like- 
wise the rate of heating 


(continued on page 603) 
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Hunting Rare Books 


O. long as it never becomes an obsession, collecting things 


can be a fascinating hobby. Young people seem to begin’ 


by trying a complete a set of toys and progress through 

car numbers—or wild flowers—to postage stamps and 
books. The not so young appear to think fragments of rock forma- 
tion or Stone Age implements have the deepest appeal. One 
can collect anything. But, undoubtedly, the higher the intrinsic 
value of the object collected, the more satisfying the pursuit of 
the hobby. Once a Dutch art student was famous for his array 
of over a hundred different types of modern liqueur bottle. His 


collection may have been amusing, but it was trifling. Collecting 


the first editions of modern books, which forms the subject 
of the talk by Mr. Bertram Rota which we print today, is 
infinitely worth while. The reason is that the first edition of a 
new novel or a poem is generally a work of art. It reflects the 
intentions of the author and his publisher at the time of offering 
his created work to the public (or occasionally to his friends, for 
private circulation) for the first time. 

In his broadcast, Mr. Rota made the point that collectors can 
acquire some modern first editions for only a few shillings, It 
would certainly be wrong to think that pleasure in collecting these 
must be confined to a handful of people with plenty of money 
to spare. In the past, the finest collections have usually been 
built up by people earning several hundred rather than several 


thousand pounds a year. One of the joys of collecting the © 


“modern ’ first edition is that, as long as publishing continues, 
new opportunites will go on appearing all the time. As ‘ firsts’ 
by Yeats, George Meredith, or George Gissing become rare and 
altogether too expensive for most people, they can change to 
hunting out other writers whom they consider undervalued or 
unreasonably neglected, or to those writers of the nineteen-forties 
and nineteen-fifties who have not yet had time to achieve the 


true literary stature which will one day belong to them as a right. 


Few would have guessed two years ago that the value of first 


editions of the earliest adventure novels of G. A, Henty would - 


jump from five shillings to five pounds almost overnight, The 
point of this increase is not the rise in monetary value; it is that 
Henty’s importance as a writer had long been underrated. From 
now on his books are likely to be treasured and looked after. Then, 
John Masefield and Swinburne are two neglected authors at the 
moment. First editions of the poems of both these writers are 
bought today for far less money than most literary critics would 
consider to be a just value. This fact is the collector’s good fortune. 

Every hobby has its quaint characteristics. In first edition 
hunting, the quaintest is that—at the moment—several hundred 
copies of any new novel by three living writers are put by 
collectors, untouched and unopened, straight into a transparent 
bag. And this, although the first edition may consist of 25,000 


issues, so that the book will never become rare. The keenness here 


displayed is partly a measure of regret that the merits of these 
particular writers were scarcely recognized when their first and 
second books appeared. But it is also a measure of the store set 
on fine condition by book-collectors, A really clean, bright copy 
cf a novel by Virginia Woolf looks as satisfying in a bookcase as a 
really clean picture in a painting collection. Attractive condition 
is an important attribute of any object worthy of being collected. 


Broadcast rrikWies to Pope Pius XI x ae “3 


AFTER THE DEATH of Pope Pius XII on October 9, tributes 
were broadcast from Roman Catholic and non-Catholic speakers 
alike in many parts of the world. These stress among other things 
the saintliness of his personality and his tireless work for a just — 
peace. One typical comment from the secular press was this from 
The Washington Post: y 
Few Popes, if any, have been obliged to endure more grievous 
blows to the external interests of the Church. But none, including 


the papal saints (to whose number he seems almost certain to be — 


added) has ever borne them with greater nobility of spirit; and 
certainly none has commanded more respectful attention and 
admiration from those outside his faith. In the midst of the 
fearful storm, Pope Pius XII became a spokesman for civilization, 


sanity, reason, and charity. To a world given over to “grandiose. a 


violence, he spoke of peace. The reign of Pius XII might seem 

one of almost unrelieved disasters. But any such measurement 

takes no account of the tremendous spiritual quickening that has 

occurred in these same years of calamity. No other Pope has been 

listened ‘to so attentively by so great a part of the human race. 
Many Western commentators stressed that his death was a loss 
not only to the Catholic faithful but to the whole world. They 
spoke also of the Pope’s deep concern over the persecution of 
the Catholic Church behind the Iron Curtain and of his con- 
demnation of ‘ communist atheism’. A number of broadcasts from 
the communist world gave news of the Pope’s death—broadcasts 
from Warsaw giving most prominence to the subject. A statement 
issued by the Orthodox Patriarchate in Moscow expressed its 
condolences to the Roman Catholic Church on the death of the 
Pope, recalled his constant:efforts for peace, and expressed thy, 
hope that his successor would continue these efforts. 

On October 12 it was announced from Peking that the cease- 


_fire in the Formosa Straits, due to expire that day, would be 


extended for two weeks. A Peking broadcast on October 7 quoted 
Deputy Prime Minister Chen Yi as saying at an East roman 
Embassy reception: 

Should the United States pteaee the temporary suspension 
of our bombardment of Quemoy as a sign of weakness, or mis- 
interpret it as meeting its ‘ cease fire’ demand, it will have totally 
miscalculated. The Chinese people are. determined to liberate 

_ Taiwan, Penghu, Quemoy, and Matsu. No foreign interference 
will be tolerated at all. There is today only one way out for the 
' U.S.—to stop interfering in China’s internal affairs and withdraw 
all its armed forces from Taiwan and the Taiwan Straits. 
Nationalist Chinese reactions to the cease-fire _ announcement, 
as broadcast from Taipeh radio, described it as ‘a prelude to a 
greater war to be launched by the communist bandits in the 
Quemoy and Matsu areas’. The Chinese Communists were said 
to be suffering from ammunition shortage and the destruction of 
their defence installations, and needed a breathing space. In a 
broadcast over Taipeh radio on October 9, General Chiang Kai- 
shek reiterated Nationalist China’s determination to recover the 
Chinese mainland and ridiculed the communist call for negotiation 
as a trick to corrupt his army and sow discord between 
Nationalist China and the United States. A Moscow broadcast 
in Cantonese and other foreign languages on October 8 stressed 
that it was United States military aid to General Chiang Kai-shek 


which enabled the Chinese civil war to be continued. 
From the United States, broadcasts quoted The Washington ? 


Post as saying that both Communist China and an independent 
Formosa should eventually be seated in the United Nations. 
Many American commentaries stressed the need for her to ‘stand — 
firm in defence of Formosa. The New York Times said: 

We must make sure that the effort to split us from the — 
Nationalists will fail, We must reiterate our determination to— 
defend Formosa . . . Finally, we must take advantage of the 
cease-fire to make progress in negotiating a settlement which will, 
-_ in the President’s words, give us * peace with honour’. seg ele 
From Australia, The Melbourne Evening Herald said: 

The settlement which the communists have in mind would 
apparently involve the withdrawal of U.S. power from the 

Western Pacific . . . But the interests of the free world aust. 

depend on upholding certain principles. The first is that 

should not be made to chagae abate by rap of : 
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is A READINESS to “aes from mistakes and just plain Grotinaey?-: 


these seem to me to be two of the main ingredients of the 
Comet IV’, said Ox1ver STEwart in ‘At Home and Abroad’, 
‘When B.O.A.C. introduced the Comet I> on the London- 
_ Johannesburg run on May 2, 1952, the aircraft was a bold and 
- original piece of engineering. It failed. In 1954 two. sudden, 
spectacular, and frightening accidents put an end to that parti- 


cular pioneering effort. Let me recall—in the present rather 
00 over-heated atmosphere of uncritical adulation—the immediate 
after-effects of those accidents. 


-* Defeatism prevailed. Many people said eh the accidents had 
put an end to the jet 
airliner for ever. It 
was said that they 
had destroyed all 


passengers at speeds 
speed of sound, far “ 


at heights of 35,000 


there was the strange — 
feeling that often 
accompanies great 
advances into the 
unknown: a feeling 
that man was trying 
to master mysterious 
forces which he did 
not understand and 
which he would 
mever be able . to 
control. 

‘ British Measien 
—both the Govern- 
ment and the indus- 
try—can take credit 
for the way in. 
which the accidents 
that had _ stopped 
the Comet I so 
tragically, were treated. If you recollect the atmosphere of sus- 
picion and doubt that prevailed you will appreciate how valuable 
was the official decision. It was, first, to set in train an investiga- 
tion by all the country’s technical resources and, second, to make 
public all the relevant facts without exception. 

‘A bad air accident can damage air-line activities; but a 
hushed-up air accident can kill them. Absolute openness is the 
only treatment. And that was the treatment decided upon. 

“You may remember Sir Arnold Hall’s model investigation; 


the tank tests, the model tests, the enormous amount of theoretical ~ 


work, the calculations, and then the result: that the accidents had 
‘been caused by fatigue. The pressurised cabin was subject to 
cyclic reversals of load as the aircraft climbed to cruising altitude, 
and again as it descended, and these found out the points of stress 
concentration in the fuselage structure. They happened to be 


close to the corners of the nearly rectangular window openings. 


The result was that designers learnt how to design against fatigue, 
and the ‘ fail-safe’ form of design was developed. The Comets 
were put through a course of change and modification. 

‘Basically the Comet IV is a faithful supporter of the early 


de Havilland design concept. It is an aircraft of relatively low- 


wing loading. That means that it is an aircraft with good airfield 


performance. The statisticians say that, for the North Atlantic 


tun, it is too small to be economic. But the statisticians are not 
Mowe right. There is one other minor point. After the accident 
> was a demand tat, if the Comet were to be continued, it 
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Taking advantage of a few hours’ fine weather: raking hay in Gloucestershire last month by 


should be continued under a new name. This was where the 
obstinacy came in. The manufacturers decided to stick to the 
original name. They decided that if the aircraft were rectified it 
would gain rather than lose by keeping to its original name. And 


so today, arising out of the bitter experience of the erect we have 


the successful Comet IV ’, 


A HARD HARVEST 
“At long last’, said C. M. Jarvis in a talk in the General 
Overseas Service, ‘most of us farmers have got in the bulk, but 
not all, of our harvest—and, looking back, we count ourselves 
lucky to have won as much as we have. There certainly has not 
been much joy in 
it—it has been 
extremely difficult, 
costly, and drawn 
out. By mid-August 
—when we normally 
_ reckon to be well 
into the 
particularly in the 
south—most of us 
were merely nibbling 
at the edges, and in 
the north most farm- 
ers were a good 
month behind. Mean- 
while, the unhar- 
vested grain was 
starting to sprout in 
the ear, and moisture. 
content was high. 


weather improved at 
the beginning of 
September. We had 
to get up to all sorts 
of dodges to get in 
the grain. There 
were cases of fields 
having to be cut 
reaper, wind- 
rowed, and _ then 
combined—not a cheap way of harvesting. Some farmers were 
pushing or pulling self-propelled combines along with tractors. 
“In the south of England the race to bring in this year’s harvest 
has been more or less won: in the Midlands about ninety per 
cent. is if, but poor weather is holding things up. Farmers in the 


north have still got a fair way to go; some parts still have about — 


a third of their harvest to win, and there is talk that it will be 
mid-November before it is all gathered. In Wales one of the main 
problems is going to be a shortage of good-quality hay. 

‘All in all, it has been a particularly hard harvest and an 
expensive one. Yields vary from poor to average: some are sur- 
prisingly good, and it is the same with quality. Things have 
certainly turned out better than some of us feared a few weeks 
ago, although there have been a number of personal tragedies. 
There is no doubt we owe much to the machinery designers—for 
without their equipment we really would have been in trouble. 
We also owe much to the plant breeders for developing varieties 
to stand up to storms, and a tremendous lot to our farm workers 
for the wonderful part they played ’. 


THE WANDERINGS OF WORDS 

‘In my own rather cloistered way, as a dictionary-maker, in the 

world of words, I enjoy the excitement of the explorer’, said 

Davip Morison in a talk from Scotland in the Home Service. 
‘Even those of us with the slightest smattering of French or 

Latin or Greek know how much English owes to these tongues 


harvest, 


‘At ie jlase: << the 


ce 


<: “ military ” 
i people are faricilacis interested in ‘place-names, largely, no 


for example, we can trace the 


_ stamped on some of the early 


and can work out the ‘origin ware : 


“ physical ” without m 3 hy A meariher of 


doubt, because so many of them in Britain, like Britain itself, 


being Celtic, intrigue us with the mystery of the unknown. 


Most of us with a little Latin and remembering that the Roman 


_ Empire once included the southern part of Britain can trace that 
piece of history in names like Doncaster and Lincoln. It takes 


a little more history and a little more Celtic to interpret the first 
syllable of those two names, and to realise that the Thames in 


England, the Tawy in Wales, and the Teviot in Scotland are 


variant forms of the same original word. 

‘In etymology things are not always what es seem: “ grey- 
hound”, for instance, has nothing to do with the colour grey; 
“sorrow ” is not the same word as “sorry”; a forlorn “ hope” 
is not a hope at all historically. But the converse is also startlingly 


true—that things are often what they do not seem to be: 


“punch ”’, the name of the 
drink, is originally the same 
word as “five”; the last 
syllable of “paradise” ap- 
pears in English as “ dyke ”, 
which in England means a 
ditch but in Scotland keeps 
its original meaning of a wall. 

‘ The growth of the science 
of linguistics and the output 
of large dictionaries in the 
last hundred years have 
made the tracing of words 
much easier to do and we 
can now trace with greater 
accuracy the wanderings of 
words over the surface of the 
earth and through the cen- 
turies of history. In finance, 


almighty “dollar” from 
Wall Street, New York, back 
to the name of a “dale” or 
valley in Bohemia; and 
“sterling” from Thread- 
needle Street to a “star” 


Norman coins’ 


JIGSAW-PUZZLE CLUB 
‘There is a club in London 
for jigsaw-puzzle  enthu- 
siasts’, said SHELAGH 
FRASER in the Home Service. 

“Among its hundreds of- 
members from all over Great Britain’ are such widely assorted 
people as barristers, painters, judges, and politicians, all of whom 


find intricate puzzles a form of relaxation from their worries and- 


problems, Many doctors belong to the club, and they frequently 
prescribe the use of puzzles as cures for mental illness. A famous 
judge is the most skilled male member of the club, and a pianist 
and radio star the most proficient females. 

“The procedure is that members state the dimensions of their 


_ table and the type of subject they prefer. In return they are sent 


an appropriate puzzle, in pieces, in a box and with no sample 
picture to guide them. When they have finished it they sign a 
small book enclosed, to show that no pieces are missing and that 
they have genuinely completed the puzzle. They may also make 
comments on its merit. New members are given a severe testing 
out. An easy puzzle is sent at first, and if it is completed 
quickly the new member is promoted to a harder one, until 
the club owner has some good idea of their “ jigsaw puzzling ” 
capabilities, ‘ 
‘The largest puzzles are four a square, numbering 2,000 
pieces, but the only people with room to house such giants are the 
owners of “stately homes”; as many of them are now being 
forced to move to smaller homes there is less and less demand 
7 these large puzzles. “If Porcelain Grew on Trees” is the 


pa: ‘ 
“into many pieces.. But ate sent rit to her most skilled 


A jigsaw Peas of more than 10,000 pieces, recently made by two members 
of a boys’ organisation 


“ cutter ’ 3 ee 
and the puzzle was made, though it is s only sent to the” club’s ie oe 
most expert “puzzlers”. . a 

‘Jigsaw-puzzle cutting is apparently a “hobby i in itself, Mate “a 
people, such as schoolmasters and lecturers, have a real flair for it peg 


and take a fiendish delight in cutting patterns and pieces in such P 
an intricate way, and against the colours, as to disguise all possible 
clues, The simpler puzzles are bought from various - firms who 
specialize in them. of 

‘ The arrival of a new baby i ina family 1 is detected by a sudden — 
demand from a regular member for “a puzzle that willtake me — 
a long time ”; while, during the war, the Speaker of the House of © 
Commons sent unceasing requests for the most difficult puzzles, 
these proving the pa thing to take his mind off his great respon- _ 

sibilities and mental worries. 

«a There are simple puzzles in 
— the club and difficult ones, 
but all when finished are ~ 
charming pictures that ~ 
should please everyone ”, wr 


ON BEING A HERO> vad 
‘Let me play the hero’, said | 
HARRY CrRaiG in ‘Today’, 
_.talking about his ‘pipe 

dream ’.‘Letme be crowned  _— 
_in myrtle; washed in praise; 

carried in applause. I would 

creep into men’s minds like  — 
Charles Stuart Parnell or 
Everton Weekes or the Boy a 
on the Burning Deck. This is 

no idle speculation for today. 

Long before I hada pipe in  ~—_—- 
my mouth, when I had only 
liquorice in my mouth, I 

wanted to be a hero. It began — 

nearly thirty years ago when 

I got a picture postcard from 
America—a beautiful picture 

taken from a Greek vase: it = 
showed Hercules wrestling | 
with the lion in the black — a 
cave; oh, how their bodies © 

met! Hercules strained above _ 

the beast and the beast thrust — 

up at Hercules. From that 

minute I wanted to be him, 

the hero, the great possessor. 

‘I somehow doubt if I would be up to the dangers of heroism: 

but that doesn’t matter; the hero takes the bat and goes gaily in. 


eS 


_At the other end Mr. Frederick Trueman, the fast bowler, a very 
' lion of a man, scowling and jowling at the cruel red of the ball: 


but that doesn’t matter; I’d go down the wicket to him and hook 
him off the glint of my eye while the members stood and the 
non-members shouted up to the Tavern roof. No, you don’t think 
about it, you just choose five stones from the brook of Kedron 
and go against Goliath, while the ranks of Israel shout, and the 
West Indian steel band plays, and the members stand at Lord’s. 
And I’ll get the V.C., and be a Hero of the Soviet Union, _ 
and wear the Médaille *Militaire. Then, partly deaf from all the => 
thunder of applause, I’d retire to my little grey home inthe West = — 
of Ireland, having left my fame and name like a flowerpot on 
every window-sill of the world. ‘Then, tired of silence I’d go © 


to the stars and find Goliath again on Orion and receive a i sh t tee 


of Saturn for my pay: be the divil—I’d strut. | = ae 
* But as you grow up your dreams grow down and become a 4, 

little knot of what they once were. You can press them into ap 

with your thumb. I still want to be a hero, but now only a hero oe a 

Ireland, a backyard boy, and, like the brothers Gracchi, sav 

state. And yet again, the Irish, who devoured Parnell, 

their heroes, so maybe I fare oe be aaa i 
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Literary Heresy — 


as 


piece is entitled, accurately enough, The Lives of the English 
Poets, compounds of biography and criticism in which biography 
stands first; and of Coleridge it must suffice to say that his chief 
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fi ve Paths - By GEORGE WATSON 
a ERHAPS you remember James Joyce’s exciting, para- 

> doxical image of the artist ‘ paring his fingernails’ out of 

ES _.. —— sheer unconcern over the fate of his created work, ‘ within 


or behind or beyond his handiwork, invisible, refined out 

| of existence, indifferent ’. Here, in a few vivid phrases, is the most 
fashionable of all modern critical dogmas, the autonomy of the 
work of art. In some of our universities, and especially in the 

_ United States, it is hardly possible to question it. Poets refuse 

- (not for the first time) to explain their poems. Critics insist it 
- would be no use if they did. A new Declaration of Independence 

has been promulgated, the independence of the poem from 

the poet, and the revolution has its slogans—‘a poem should not 

mean, but be ’—its approved leaders in both continents, and its 
favourite whipping-boy, a counter-dogma which twelve years ago 

two American professors dubbed ‘ the intentional fallacy ’.. ; 

It was a basic error of the European classical critics, argued 

W. K. Wimsatt and M. C. Beardsley, and of the American 
academic critics before the second world war, to assume that 

poems exist only in the sense that their authors intended them to 

exist. No wonder, they suggested, that the old, historical, ‘ inten- 
tionalist’ critics tied themselves up in hopelessly Germanic 
pedantry, in minute biographical studies that only led further and 

further away from the poem, They had mistakenly assumed a 


poem to be a historical document rather than an artefact. They 


had smothered literature instead of revealing it. ~. 


Mistaken Revolution? “oe 

I may say at once that I think this critical revolution to have 
been a mistake, that I do not regard intentionalism as a fallacy, 
that I consider the current, fashionable objections to it to be 
themselves fallacious. But I do not wish to question the im- 
portance of what has happened. The revolution in critical methods 


has been genuine, however many Victorian antecedents may be 


found. Admittedly, there is a suspicious silence on the whole issue 
of intentionalism among the classical English critics. Sidney, 
Dryden, Johnson, Coleridge, Arnold never so much as pose the 
question. One is at first blush tempted to guess they might not 
have cared very much what answer we give to it, one way or 
the other, But this is too easy. If the great critics never raised 
the issue, it was precisely because they thought the answer self- 
evident, and it would make nonsense of what they wrote. to 
interpret it now in the light of any assumption other than a 
strictly intentionalist one. — 

What about Sir Philip Sidney’s Defence of Poesie and its 
thesis, an echo of Italian Renaissance doctrine, that the poet is a 
second Creator fabricating a second nature? Such a doctrine 
would be nonsensical, even blasphemous, if one were to suppose 
Sidney’s second nature—the poem itself—could exist in any sense 
other than that intended by the poet-creator: the Creator made 
the world according to his intention, not otherwise..The pre- 

occupation of most of Dryden’s criticism; again, is to hit upon 
the right recipe for enabling English poets to write good plays, 
and the very attempt presupposes that a play is, or ought to be, 

- what the poet has tried to make it. You do not write recipe- 
books without assuming the existence of reasonably capable cooks, 
and it is unlikely that any cooking instructor would countenance 
the production of an omelette, however delicious, by a student who 
had been following a recipe for apple-pie. Indeed it is clear that 
all legislative criticism—that is, all criticism aimed at the poet, 
rather than at the reader, with the object of helping him to write 
better—must be intentionalist in its assumptions; and since nearly 
all Elizabethan criticism, and much of seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century criticism as well, is explicitly legislative, it 

follows that it is intentionalist too. 

As for Samuel Johnson, his conviction that it is the poet’s 
intention that counts is briefly attested by the fact that his master- 


concern is with the creative act, the primal moment of the. 


poem as the poet (never the reader) conceived it. Matthew 
Arnold’s position, it is true, is slightly equivocal, and I think the 
attentive reader of his Essays in Criticism might begin to feel 
that here, at last, the long tradition of intentionalism is beginning 
to fray round the edges. It is a question of emphasis: Arnold’s 
real interests so evidently lie elsewhere, But, after all, his model 
was the portrait littéraire of Sainte-Beuve, a model that unites— 
more intimately than Johnson ever did—the biographical and the 
critical; and though Arnold later departed from this model 
entirely, in his essays of cuiture-propaganda, he never seems 
ready to deny it, still less to examine what the consequences of an 
anti-intentionalist position would be. 


Break in a Tradition 

The real break in the tradition of intentionalism occurs with 
I A. Richards’s Principles of Literary Criticism of 1924. The 
revolution is bloodless, almost silent, the break in tradition 
seemingly effortless; so much so that Richards does not even 
mention the intentionalist position. He simply disregards it, and 
opens his enquiry with a fresh set of assumptions. 

Richards’s audacity may or may not have been conscious: he 


was, after all, writing as a psychologist rather than as a literary — 


critic, the Principles being designed for a series called the ‘ Inter- 
national Library of Psychology, Philosophy, and Scientific 
Method ’—one of C. K. Ogden’s ventures, which included books 
by G. E. Moore, Wittgenstein, Jung, Adler, and other unliterary 
figures. Richards’s concerns at the time of writing the Principles 
may easily have been extra-literary, literature being just another 
mode of ‘communication’. Like most great revolutions in 
criticism, this one was probably effected from the outside. 

The ‘ New Criticism ’ seemed new precisely because it was not 
intentionalist: its principal novelty lay in the eviction of the poet 
from criticism. Thé older English critics had assumed a threefold 
process of communication—from poet, to poem, to reader. The 
poet, by a conscious effort of will, was supposed to father the 
poem, to which the reader was then admitted. Unusually well- 
informed and perceptive readers, called ‘ critics’, existed to help 
the reader to understand what the poet had intended to do, 
explaining that the poet, himself a considerable and interesting 
personality (hence the biography), had made a poem which the 
reader should make a special effort to apprehend; here is the 


“necessary information, helped along by a little exhortation as well. 


But the hierarchy stood firm, the poet retained an absolute 
primacy over his poem, as did the poem over its reader. 


Duo of Poem and Reader 


Richards changed all this. He ejected the poet, leaving a duo 
of poem and reader. The characteristically intentionalist question 
‘What did the poet mean?’ may still be asked, but it is now a 
mere figure of speech. For the guinea-pigs in the Richards 
laboratory were ingeniously prevented from attaching any 
significance to the poet at all; the texts they were asked to inter- 
pret, as revealed in Practical Criticism,.were anonymous and 
unfamiliar. There is a good clinical reason why a psychologist 
interested in poetry as a form of communication should choose 
to mount his experiment in this way. The poets, after all, are 
dead—at least most of them are, and those who are alive are 
curiously difficult to pin down, But any university teacher can 
find as many readers of poetry as he has use for in his laboratory. 
The lecture room itself may become the laboratory. I suspect it 
was for this purely practical reason that Freudian psychology, 
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Freudian and later techniques of psychological analysis and applied 


c ‘ ) mo: 
criticism, had in the event just the pl aot ect Cigeiaes a 


we have so narrowly missed. Critics might so easily have studied 


them, no doubt rather amateurishly, to the lives and works of 
dead poets. Or the professional psychologist might even have 
taken over and pushed the old-style literary critic out of his 
domain. Nineteenth-century European criticism was obviously 
tending in just such a direction: both Sainte-Beuve and Taine 
had been clear that the object of criticism was to identify and 
explore the personality of the poet, But in the event it was 
biography in England, with Lytton Strachey and his followers, 
that took the psychological infection, and criticism—perhaps for 
accidental reasons—that did not; or, rather, the effect of psycho- 
logy upon criticism was to abandon the personality of the poet 
and to investigate, in increasing detail, the personality of the 
reader. 


Five ‘ Axioms’ 


The five Wimsatt-Beardsley ‘ axioms ’ stand at the end of the 
critical tradition initiated by Richards. They are the most extreme 
theoretical statement of the New Criticism: they carry the 
doctrine further, perhaps, than many practitioners would readily 
go. Suppose we re-examine four of them in the light of the 
classical, intentionalist tradition in English criticism, the tradi- 
tion broken between the wars and now in prospect of revival. 

Axiom I: ‘ A poem does not come into existence by accident . 
Yet to insist on the designing intellect as the cause of a poem | is 
not to grant the design or intention as a standard ’. 

The poet’s intention is rejected here only for the purposes of 
evaluation: the question of how the poem is to be interpreted, 
what meaning is to be attached to it, is not even mentioned. As 
for intentionalist evaluation, that is the merest red herring. Surely 
it has never been argued that a poem must be good because the 


infer either that the maker intended to make a clock and failed, . 


blance to pte clocks I oe * aia that gig bee 


or that he tried to make something that looked enough like a 
clock to deceive the unwary buyer, and succeeded. I think one 


proceeds in much the same way with an unsuccessful poem—and, — 


to the extent that all poems are unsuccessful, with any poem. The 
critic may feel fairly certain he knows what Mr. T. S. Eliot was 
trying to do in The Cocktail Party, even if he is convinced that 
he did not succeed. One can appreciate the poet’s intention still 
more clearly by ‘ going outside the poem’ and reading Eliot’s 
essay Poetry and Drama. On examination, in fact, the third axiom 
looks remarkably similar to the second, and is subject to the same. 
misapprehensions concerning the absolute quality of works of art. 
Axiom IV; ‘ The meaning of a poem may certainly be a per- 
sonal one . . . But even a short lyric poem is dramatic... We 
ought to impute the thoughts and attitudes of the poem immedi- 
ately to the dramatic speaker, and if to the author at all only by 


_ a biographical act of inference ’*. 


poet intended it to be good; that is, intentionalism has necessarily 


been limited, from the very beginnings of our criticism, to the 
tasks of interpretation. Nobody argues that ‘Samson Agonistes’ 
must be as good as Aeschylus because Milton meant it to be: 
all that the intentionalist critic insists upon is that ‘Samson’ be 
read as a seventeenth-century English attempt to write a Greek 
tragedy. Whether it is a successful attempt is another question, a 
relevant question, and a question which only the intentionalist 
critic is in a position even to pose, let alone to answer. He might 
argue (as I should) that the attempt was bound to fail, that 
Milton’s intention was in its nature unrealizable. But whatever 
we say along these lines, favourable or unfavourable, it is the 
known intention of the poet that governs our understanding of 
what the poem is. 


Intentionalism: Impossible? 
Axiom II claims intentionalism to be impossible anyway: 


‘How is [the critic] to find out what the poet tried to do? If the. 


poet succeeded in doing it, then the poem itself shows what he 
was trying to do. And if the poet did not succeed, then... 
critic must go outside the poem—for evidence of an oe 
that did not become effective in the poem ’. 

Not everyone, I suppose, will accept the assumption that poems 


the - 


either succeed or fail, My own conviction is that ‘ success’ in its 


ultimate form does not happen in poetry, certainly not in the 
more ambitious forms which, precisely because they are ambitious, 
claim our attention. Some urns may be more or less well-wrought; 
but few or none are so well-wrought that the critical reader cannot 
imagine them better. But if all poems are in some degree flawed 
and inadequate, then the procedure that Wimsatt and Beardsley 
mention and dismiss as an evident absurdity may, in fact, be the 
right one: ‘the critic must go outside the poem’, Why not? 
If something is missing, then by definition it can only be found 
elsewhere. 


Axiom III: ‘ Judging a poem is like judging a pudding or a 


machine. One demands that it work. It is only because an artefact 


works that we infer the intention of the artificer ’. 

But there are, after all, many machines in this world that do 
not work. There are even machines that have never worked—I 
own one or two of them myself. Suppose I buy a clock that fails 


‘interpretation, is not so lightly to be dismissed. 


The fact is, however (and I think the anti-intentionalists have 
underestimated the sheer difficulty of what they are demanding of 
us at this point) that it is an almost impossible feat of intellectual 


_ disengagement to conceive of an idea divorced from all human 


source. An idea is what someone has thought. One of the first 
questions we ask—it is usually the very first—on hearing a new 
idea, is ‘Who said that?’ It is worth adding that many of the 
leading New Critics have been good scholars in their own right, 
and that some of them have been good scholars for so long that 
they are in danger of forgetting how much they know and how ~ 
long it took them to learn it. It is easy, for just this reason, for 
an academic critic to underestimate the amount of information 
required to read a familiar-looking anthology piece and know 


what is going on in it, in the most elementary sense. 


An Experiment not a Method 

The New Critic may reach the point where he ee eee 
persuaded himself that he is reading a poem according to the 
rules of Axiom IV and without any ‘ biographical acts of infer- 
ence’, but the chances are that he is deceiving himself. He knows, 
as he reads Wordsworth’s ‘Immortality Ode’, who Wordsworth 
was, when and in what country he lived, and that he was associ- 
ated with something called romanticism; and you cannot forget 


cardinal facts like these merely by wanting to. To believe consis- 


tently in Axiom IV one would have to practise criticism uniquely 
in the manner of I. A. Richards’s Practical Criticism—names of 


‘poets strenuously suppressed and genuinely forgotten, texts doc- 


tored to make them look as if they all came out of the same 
century—but it is now fairly generally admitted that Richards’s 
experiment was simply an experiment, not a Critical method. 

What is worse, Axiom IV is spuriously simple, It is not as if, 
having evicted the poet, we are to be left happily alone with the 
poem. Not at all: a fourth element is called in, a ‘dramatic 
speaker ’, the poet’s other self, a persona who is not a person and 
who stands in relation to the poet as dummy to ventriloquist. 
Instead of the poet-poem-reader trinity of intentionalist criticism, 
the New Criticism offered us, as a simplification, a complex 
system of poem, reader, and a multitude of masks, with the poet 
standing in some indefinite relation to the masks that he wears. 
But once we grant that some imputation of an anterior personality 
has to be made in reading a poem—and the terms of- the fourth 
axiom seem to acknowledge this need—then there seems no good 
reason for rejecting the personality of the poet himself in favour 
of a technique which, in its very nature, is so strangely confused — 
and circular. 

Altogether, the anti-intentionalist view of criticism, widely held 
as it now is, yields us nothing better than a few truisms, a mistaken 
assumption or two concerning historical criticism, and some un-— 
supported assertions—unless, that is, there is more to be said for 
it than has yet been said. At all events, it would be unwise to take _ 
the expression ‘ the intentional fallacy’ into our vocabulary anaes 
no more exacting scrutiny than it has yet received. The classical _ 
tradition in English criticism, which conceived of : 
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_ ~——s« Bishops and Kings 


of our English saints we managed to get brief but vivid 
glimpses of dramatic sittings in parliament as long as 
900 years ago; sittings, that is, of the house of prelates; for 


what is now the House of Lords conducted its deliberations in 


those early times in two chambers, one lay and one clerical. 
_ At the end of the twelfth century yet another companion and 


_ biographer of a saint and prelate brings us a third picture in the 

_ series. The question this time was not obedience to the Pope as 

with Anselm, nor jurisdiction over the clergy as with Becket; 
it was, on the surface at ene 


least, a matter of finance. 
Richard I, as always, 
needed supplies from 


petual wars in France, 
and in the winter of 
1197 sent a request to- 
his lieutenant in Eng- 
land, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Hubert 
Walter, which was in 
some respects ~ novel. 
Hitherto the barons, who 
were churchmen, though 
obliged to provide their 
respective quotas of 
troops for service at 
home, had always been 
allowed to pay an equi- 
valent in money instead 
when the service was to 
be overseas. It seems, 
however, that the cost of | 
hiring mercenaries had 
risen sharply of late and 
so on this occasion the 
King demanded the 
service in actual men, 
not in money, 
His request was put before a Great Council of all the barons 
called together at Oxford, and we have the debate in the assembly 
of the prelates. The Archbishop in the chair made a speech 


outlining the King’s situation, faced with superior forces and a 


ruthless enemy, and ended by asking what assistance they were 
prepared to render. This was a matter of form, because the 
required answer had already been concerted; so when the Arch- 
bishop put the question first to the senior bishop, the Bishop of 
London, he got the answer which the King wanted. ~ 
Next came the turn of the Bishop of Lincoln, whose biographer, 
writing after his death and canonization, is our source. The Bishop 
of Lincoln, Hugh of Avalon, was a Frenchman and a monk who 
had been called directly from a Carthusian monastery to presid 
over an English see. This was his speech: 
All present will be aware that I am a stranger in this country 
and came to the episcopal office from the simple life of a hermit. 
- When therefore the See of Lincoln was committed to my inexperi- 
enced hands, I thought myself called upon to study with special 
- care its obligations and its rights, and so far during thirteen, years 
I have followed in the footsteps of my predecessors in maintain- 
ing them. So far as my information goes, Lincoln is obliged to 
provide the King with troops in England only, not abroad. I 
say therefore that it would be preferable for me to return to my 
native land and resume the habit of a monk sooner than continue 
_ in my bishopric if I must surrender the ancient privileges of the 


_ See entrusted to me and create a precedent to its disadvantage. 


. _ The speech was as effective as it was skilful. The Archbishop 


-N my last talk*, through the eyes of the biographers of two 


Parliament at Westminster: from an early fifteenth-century French Ms.: Henry IV 
(right background, in tall hat) claiming the throne on the abdication of Richard II in 
, 1399, The bishops are on the left, the nobles on the right 


The second of two talks by ENOCH POWELL, MP. 


restrained himself; but a trembling of his lips and a lowering 
of his voice betrayed his anger as he passed to the next bishop 


-and put the question to Salisbury. But the damage had been 


done. ‘So far as I can see, without gravely prejudicing my 
church, I can neither say nor do otherwise than as I have just 
heard from my brother of Lincoln’, It was now clear to the 
Archbishop that the preconcerted answer would not be obtained. 
Violently upbraiding Lincoln and Salisbury, he dissolved the 
council and sent the King a despatch in which the culprits were 
named. The King’s reply was to confiscate the possessions which 
, the Bishops of Lincoln 
and Salisbury held as 
his barons. 

But this story, unlike 
the others, has a happy 
ending. Salisbury paid 
a large fine and re- 
covered his lands; but 
Hugh, who was of differ- 
ent metal, crossed to 
France to seek the King 
out in person. He found 
him at Chateau Gail- 
lard, that wonderful 
example of the Norman 
art of fortification, 
which Richard had just 
erected to be a bastion 
for his Duchy of Nor- 

. mandy. 

When Hugh arrived, 
the King was in the 
castle chapel hearing 
Mass. The royal pew 
was just inside the en- 
trance, and two bishops, 
Durham and Ely, sat on 
either side. Hugh of 
Lincoln entered and im- 

. mediately greeted the 
King who, recognizing him, scowled and turned away without a 
word. ‘ The kiss, Sir’, said the Bishop, ‘I claim the kiss’, with 
the only result that the King turned his face still further away in 
the other direction. Then Hugh caught hold of the King by the 
lapels of his coat and shook him, saying: ‘I have made a long 
journey to see you, Sir; you owe me the kiss ’. This was too much 
for Richard’s sense of humour. He smiled against his will and, 
murmuring ‘ You don’t deserve it’, gave him a kiss of greeting 
which he asked: The reconciliation was sealed by the gift of a 
fish for supper which the King*sent to the Bishop, knowing that 
he never touched meat. 

All these glimpses of the prelates’ house in session belong to 
an age when the resources of the kingdom could still be adequately 
tapped through the feudal system: that is, the services which were 
owed to the King by his barons, or which he could obtain from 
them, still placed the wealth of the land as far as need be at 
the disposal of the government. But in town and country, with 
the growth of trade and the development of the economy, new 
forms of wealth were already springing up, to which obligations 
based on the occupation of Jand provided but inadequate access. 
The King must therefore go beyond his feudal relationships and 
try to enlarge the area of consultation and consent: he must put 


himself in direct ‘relation, if he can, with the mass of the clergy 


and the mass of the laity. 
- Hence, throughout the thirteenth century, beginning indeed not 
long after the incident between King Richard and Bishop Hugh, 
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-a-series of | experiments with representa 
counties, which crystallized, before the 
something already recognizable as the House of Commons. Hence, 
too, though less familiar and less fruitful, experiments with a — 


bo '- 


wider representation of the clergy; for the. bishops and abbots 


- would not charge themselves with placing burdens upon the clergy 


at large. The Church had. too long possessed a well-developed 
representative system for the prelates alone to answer for their 
cathedrals and their dioceses. Hence a development which to con- 
temporaries must have been at least as striking as the appearance 
of the Commons: it was the attempt at direct representation 
in parliament of all the clergy, whether | inside or outside the 
monasteries. 


is 


Summons to the Bishops 


Two methods were adopted. First, each bishop, in the writ. 


summoning him to parliament, was ordered to bring with him 
elected representatives from the clergy of his cathedral and his 
diocese, with the necessary powers to act on behalf of those they 
represented. To this day the writ which summons the bishops to 
the House of Lords contains the same command, which is couched 
in solemn and even threatening terms, though if a recipient were 
by chance to act upon it, one can imagine the confusion and 
embarrassment which would result. But in fact, as I shall explain, 
the command has been quietly ignored these 600 years. 

The other device was to call to parliament not only those two 
dozen abbots or so, who were barons and held their lands from 
the King, but the heads of a large number of other monasteries 
who had no such connexion or obligations, and particularly the 
White Monks, the founders of some of our most celebrated rural 
abbeys, whose wealth was in sheep and wool not money. In the 
so-called ‘ Model Parliament’. of Edward I, there were over 100 


abbots and priors, in black habits or white, on the prelates’ benches. 


The clerical house of parliament had by now grown to a large, 
almost unmanageable, size; and it appears. that it probably 
divided again into four sections for deliberation: the bishops, 
the abbots, the archdeacons, and the elected clergy. But while 
the Crown’s attempts to secure the support and tap the resources 
of the laity succeeded—succeeded: indeed beyond its intentions or 
its wildest dreams—in the institution of the Commons, the 
corresponding attempt to bind the clergy failed. 

Numerous though the clergy in parliament now were, never- 
theless on one occasion after another from the beginning of the 
fourteenth century they refused to come to a decision or agree 
to taxation on the plea that too many of their brethren were 
absent. It would only content them that the effective decision 
should be taken in the Church’s own assemblies, those which 
exist to this day as the convocations, each in their respective 
province, of Canterbury and York. ; 


Consequently, when taxation was in question, the Crown. 
_ developed the habit of seeing that the Archbishops of Canterbury 


and York each summoned their convocations for about the same 
time as parliament, and since it thus came about that the clergy 


were taking their decisions outside parliament, there was no — 
Luther’s) ‘ hands and feet . Men recognize ideas and work with 


further purpose in insisting on their presence inside. Though 
a pretence of summoning the lower clergy was never dropped, the 
clerical element which actually attended parliament shrank once 
again to the bishops and a couple of dozen of the greatest abbots. 
Once again all were on the same footing as the King’s lay barons; 
and since the notion of peerage and privileges was now develop- 
ing, they felt what they had in common with the lay barons more 
strongly than their differences from them. Not more than a genera- 
tion after the attempt to bring the clergy into parliament had 
broken down, the lay and clerical houses coalesced and parliament 
assumed what was to be its lasting form—that of two houses, a 
House of Lords and a House of Commons. Thus narrowly, and it 


might seem almost accidentally, did we miss having a parliament. 


of three houses: lay nobles, clergy, and commons. 

During the two centuries which elapsed before the Reformation, 
the cierical element in the House of Lords—that is, the bishops 
and the abbots together—usually equalled and latterly exceeded 
the lay element in numbers; but with the dissolution of the 


‘monasteries the bishops became a minority, grown ever smaller, 


until today they are only about one-thirtieth of the total member- 
ship of the upper house. 


n of the towns and the — 
century was out, into 


_ conflict and the antithesis was ruled out for ever—on this plane, 
at any rate. Henry VIII had cut the Gordian knot of the Middle 
Ages. Yet, on-another plane, the conflict and the gulf remained; 


But beneath the surface the community has to concern itself with 


_ we find the state attempting to Harmonize incompatibles, there i is 


forum no longer exists in 


reached crisis Said ‘deadlock in lay bar ae as ‘aca which we 
been watching, was ended by the Reformation. By the unification a i 
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of the supreme power in the Church with that in the State, the sy 


for they represent unchanging facts about human nature and — 
society. We no longer, unlike during the Middle Ages, see the — 

conflict symbolized and given outward shape by an institution. 
Parliament and the organs of state wear a lay and uniform mask. | 


the dilemma of the moral and the material, between the authority 
within and the authority without. Sees 
If you look from this point of view at the current activities 
of the state, you begin to see the divide everywhere. What we 
today call the Welfare State can be traced back along an unbroken _ 
line of development to the endeavours after the Reformation to 
replace the functions of the Church in education and in the care 
for want and suffering. The secular state has grown a whole new 
organ to meet demands and to obey requirements which in the © 
last analysis are moral rather than material, If in consequence we 
find friction and conflict between these and its other functions, if — 


no reason to be surprised. 

Acts of the state and acts of its supreme expression, parliament, 
wear the same double aspect so regularly that we fail to observe 
it. From the greatest issues of war and peace to minor adjustments ~ 
of the legislative code, we are constantly invoking both a moral — 
and a material standard and threading our way bétween the © 
demands of authorities which are not the less opposed because 
they are no longer both clothed in the form of a visible institution. 
In these decisions the legislator and the citizen must play as 
individuals the double role of Henry and of Becket, and a lay - 
parliament must discharge the duties of a Ses as wellasa 
secular house. 

One can indeed carry this observation fae beyond parliament 
and apply it with hardly less force to the life of the modern society 
in general. Anxieties about the power and claims of the state 
against the individual have been a characteristic of our generation. 

Behind these anxieties lies the sense, whether expressed or not and 
however expressed, that somehow there should be more than one © 
source of authority in society: that the state has not a monopoly 


“A 


of the imperative, but somewhere there is an antithesis, an Opros: 


site magnetic pole, a co-ordinate authority. 


a 


Tus Unequal Poles 
But an authority which is merely abstract—be it individual 


‘conscience, or the instinct of liberty, or the moral sense of a 


rominally Christian country—is no effective substitute or counter- 
part for an authority endued with the personality of an institution 
—for an authority which has (to use a favourite phrase of 


them most readily when they are expressed in the form of 
institutions, Here is the gap with which we have been faced 
by the disappearance of that co-equality of Church and State 
which the Middle Ages—for all their. struggles to adjust and 


_ harmonize them—could take for granted and which has faded 


with the evolution of the modern world. Today the one 
pole of human existence is all too fully organized and 
articulated; the other remains in the realm of the abstract and — 
impalpable. ; 
Busy as we have been planing away the last vestiges of a_ 
co-ordinate power in the two lay houses of Parliament, we are not 
likely to sit down and recreate a co-ordinate. spiritual house on 
the pattern of the Middle Ages. In any case the course of gars: 
decided long ago against development along that line. But if the 
which an Anselm and a Rufus,.or a _ a 
Becket and a Henry, or a Hugh and a Richard, can collide, it is | 
salutary to remember that we have not resolved the conflict itself 
but rather transplanted it, and that to furnish 1 a ground for the : 
clash of opposing principles. belongs to the essential function of ; 
deliberative assembly. ee sige Be: 
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clearly Greek in ages though the idea» has undergone a transformation’ 


Space and Greek Architecture 
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HUNDRED years ago it would not jane? been unusual 
. to hear an architect talking about classical archaeology, 
but in recent times it has been almost unknown for an 
architect to take an interest in archaeology. (An obvious 
exception to this is Michael Ventris, but his interest was more 
‘strictly archaeological than architectural.) | 

Why has this situation come about? During the whole of the 
nineteenth century architects and archaeologists shared a common 
belief, a sort of absolute faith in a systematized aesthetic of the 
antique as a yard-stick for their activities. And for architects to 
be interested in archaeology was not a dilettante thing, but was 
very practical. They filled their notebooks with material that 
was later going to be used on their buildings. This situation has 
‘changed fundamentally. Now the archaeologist is strictly a his- 
torian who makes no value judgments about the things he finds, 


_ and the architect has completely rejected the antique as a basis for 


his work, in the old direct way. But, curiously enough, the leaders 
of modern architecture have been passionately interested in Greek 
architecture, particularly from the high architecture period, the 
sixth and fifth centuries B.c., and the interest in Greek architec- 
ture of the architects of my generation has come through the 
writings and work of the pioneer modern architects. 

Le Corbusier, in his Vers une Architecture, not only talks about 
machines for living in, but side by side he is always talking about 
absolute architectural values, and he illustrates these absolute 
architectural values by the Parthenon. 

The other great modern architect, Mies van der Rohe, has 
been more obviously influenced by Greek architecture, though i in 
a rather roundabout way. The older Mies van der Rohe has got, 
the more neo-classical his: architecture has become; that is, the 
more it leans towards those disciplines which were evolved i in the 
nineteenth century 
by German archi- 
tects many of whom 
were also active 
archaeologists. For 
Schinkel 


Le. Corbusier is 


principally con- 
_cerned with two 
facets of Greek 


architecture. One he 
gets from Choisy, 
which is the group- 
ing of buildings: 

this he sees in the 
group of buildings 
on - eects in 
_ Athens, a certain 


‘By PETER SMITHSON 


tion. This Choisy calls picttifecne’ Secondly, he is interested 
in the geometric/mechanical aspect of Greek architecture, that is 
in its precision and its regularity and its absolute refinement of a 
type. Obviously the second issue would be the one which most 
interested architects of the nineteen-twentiés, who were, at that 
time, trying to restore precision to architecture, and also trying to 
gear up an aesthetic to mechanized techniques. At that time they 
had a fundamental belief in geometry rather in the Renaissance 
way: they believed that geometry had an absolute value in itself. 
So from Le Corbusier we get the idea of a Greek architecture 
very strict, very pure, and the buildings themselves arranged 
systematically to give a dynamic space composition, On the other 
hand, the neo-classical architects of the nineteenth century applied 
German method to what they saw, that is they reduced those 


_ aspects which seemed arbitrary to a system. They took Greek 


architecture (and more especially Hellenistic architecture) and 
turned it into what they thought it ought to be. 

Take the Koenigsplatz at Munich. In Munich there is a large 
square devoted to culture, This, too, is a typical nineteenth-century 
idea. Culture was equated with classicism at that time, and this 
square is unlike anything one could possibly find in Greece itself, 
or even in Asia Minor, but it is clearly Greek in idea, although 
the idea has undergone a transformation. The composition is 
strictly symmetrical. There is a large gate that leads nowhere in 
particular, towards which the geometric energies of the square 
are directed; and symmetrical on either side is a library and 
gallery, with porticos and so on. The architecture of course is not 
unusual; but what is unusual about the whole thing is that it 
results in the German idea of Greek space, more than the German 
idea of Greek buildings. This is important, because in England _ 
we have Greek revival buildings, such as the Inwoods’ Church 
at’ St. Pancras or 
the British Museum, 
but none of them, as 
it were, make up 
into a town pattern, 
that is a space be- 
tween _ buildings 
which has been con- 
sciously made. 

Le —Corbusier’s 
idea reached me and 
most architects in 
my generation 
through a South 
African architect. 
This again is a 
curious _ historical 
chance. Rex Mar- 
tienssen was an 
architect who be- 
lieved absolutely, in 


i 


peconeerastion: by the American Professor Homer Thompson of one of the stoas of the ancient 
Agora of Athens: behind is the Acropolis 


‘ . 


“the panies sort ae way possible 
- that modern architecture was going to conquer the world; so 
much so that Le Corbusier dedicated the second edition of his 
first volume Oeuvre Compléte to him, to our friends beyond the 
_ Atlas mountains, and so on. During ‘the war Martienssen edited 
the South African Architectural Record, and it had a brief 
renaissance in which it produced a series of special editions of 
great seriousness. In the immediate post-war period these maga- 
zines, which were a scholarly reappraisal of the first period of 
modern architecture, were some of the only things available that 
were ideologically useful to a generation who were too young 
to have experienced modern architecture in its first period, and 
had nothing of their own as yet to offer. 

The way Martienssen went about it was to say there is-in the 
Doric temple, from the beginning, a space system: that is, it 
has always obeyed the same rules. It uses simple elements, the 
_column, the wall, and the floor, and from this it constructs a 
meaningful geometric architecture. How clearly he follows Le 


Corbusier can be seen from the sort of descriptions he uses. For. 


example, he talks about the geometricizing tendencies of man as 
if this were a permanent characteristic of man. He talks about 
sharp mechanistic components, he talks about an _inspired 
geometry, and a search for standards. All these things, and his 
analogies between Greek colour and Leger and Mondrian, and 
so on, are an academic version of the polemics of the *twenties. 
There is more to Martienssen than this, because he is not 
primarily concerned with the temple itself. In fact he calls his 
book The Idea of Space in Greek Architecture*, and he takes 
what I described as Le Corbusier’s first point, the business of the 
picturesque organization which Le Corbusier got from Choisy, 
and systematizes it. Martienssen systematizes a chance shot. He 
studies characteristic groups of buildings, almost all on sacred 
sites, and he deduces from them a system of rules from which 
they were working. 

Take the temenos of the temple of Poseidon at Sunion. To 
fit Martienssen’s rules, the temenos itself must be clearly and 
geometrically defined—that is it has to have a wall which 
separates the sacred area from the rest of the city, or in this 
case from the promontory, and village which partly surround it, 
and this temenos has to be regularly paved. A plane has to be 
established on which this space game is played, and the space 
game consists of arranging buildings not symmetrically but in a 
relationship to the route which one follows to get to them. This 
is not a relationship of mere convenience, but an aesthetic 
relationship: the buildings are deliberately placed to give a certain 


effect as one moves round the buildings in the prescribed arrange- 


ment based on its religious usage. 


No Greek Space? 


At this point one has to bring one’s own experience to bear. 
I, in fact, on my first visit to Greece, travelled round the sacred 
sites carrying Martienssen’s analysis with me, so that I have 


- experienced the sites both in his way and, on my second visit, 
in my own way, as in the intervening period I had rejected the _ 


systematization more or less altogether. His analysis certainly 
works in some cases, and the-advantage, from his point of view, 
of the Sunion temenos is that his analysis in that case really works. 
Its organization was apparently based on simple principles, but 
if one says that Greek layout was governed by certain laws, even 
if these laws were unconscious, the laws have to apply to more 
than one site; and this is where the theory comes unstuck. At 
this point I may as well put my own cards on the table: I think 
that there is no Greek space. That is, for the Greeks the things 
were simply put down into a sort of void, and it had never occurred 
to them that when you put two things together a positive thing 
called a space happened. I think that this is reasonable to suppose 
because space, as such, is a sophisticated idea, and in Europe there 
is no conscious space until after the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Space, as such, is post-baroque, 

If they did not have a concept of space, and things were not 
either arranged picturesquely as Le Corbusier and Choisy 
thought, and they were not arranged systematically on con- 
structivist principles as Martienssen thought, how were they 
arranged? At this point we can bring together the archaeologist 
and the architect, because an unusual thing has happened: a pro- 


* Lund Humphries for Witwatersrand University Press. 32s. 6d. 


tie sictcen area 


in charge of these excavations for nearly thirty years, has finally 


two years agot, and it as not y . 
sion: when it does, they will have completely to revise “their a 
inherited opinions. For, not wishing to complicate this talk, I have » 
eliminated many of the influences that are specific to English 
architects in their ideas of Greek. architecture, and these are the 
ordinary text books. In describing the same sanctuaries to which 
Le Corbusier devoted so much elegant praise, and Martienssen_ sO 
much methodology, Lawrence says: — es 
The sanctuaries so far described seem to prove that the Greeks 
gave little or no thought to planning in the modern sense, and > 
contented themselves with grouping their buildings intelligibly, z 
but quite roughly. The same maplics to their arrangements v : 
temples in cities, Ee 


Sites Capable of Rising to an Occasion Bip 

I think this is a common-sense view. What one really finds on 
Greek sites is that they are capable of rising to an occasion, 
that is a certain poetry results from a coming together of a 
building and its site; but I think one cannot say that it is done 
in any systematic way, and the relationships to the routes, €0° a 
which so much effort was directed to analyse and systematize byes 
Martienssen, seems to me not to be conceived of in terms of io”: 
picturesque theory. This means, they did not go about saying 
“We'll move that building two feet to the right, because it gives E 
you a better view, or one gets a better view of it’, but simply = 
that buildings were related to the routes in a common-sense ii Se ; 
and practical way. Perhaps the only system which runs to great E 
site organization is the dominance of routes. In Greece the ground 
is so irregular that to have any flat or continuous surface at all is 
a magic thing in itself, and tends never to changes rather the 
buildings change in relationship to it. 

I felt strongly that if there had been any systematization of 
space in Greek layout it would have manifested itself in all their 
sorts of arrangements: that is, if they were not a systematic race, 
they were a clear thinking race, and if anybody had found, as it 
were, an angle on how to organize things it would have manifested 
itself somewhere throughout their activities. Therefore, I have 
made a study of those aspects of town construction which have — 
previously been neglected by scholars from this particular view- 
point: the streets as spaces, fortifications as pieces of architecture 
and as continuations of the city; the Agora and its relationship 
to its surrounding streets, and to fortifications which were isolated 
and not part of the city system, but which were, nevertheless, 
purely constructed, that is, all at one time. If,there had been 
anything other than convenience and military engineering it would 
have manifested itself in these pure situations. 

One of the easiest examples to discuss is the recently completed 
Agora excavations in Athens. Professor Thompson, who has been s 


brought this amazing study to a conclusion and there are available 
drawings which show what the Agora was like at various times. 
This is an obvious way of describing what one has found, 


-but is in fact rather unusual. Archaeologists, on the whole, do not 
communicate their material clearly to people who are not archae- — 


ologists, and the architect, after all—or the layman—is principally 
interested in a mechanism which can enable him to reconstruct 
what a place was actually like at a given time. There is no 
indication in these documents that the level of space-thinking 
was any higher, for example, than that of a contemporary Indian 
or South American Indian village, that is that the layout ‘ 
and the places of assembly, the temples and so on, and the 
stoas were not just there, they were put at the right place so_ 
that they had a certain meaning in themselves. = Ja ak. 
They made it seem. important to go to church, ar example, ; 3 
or to shop, rather than it simply being a functional activitys:-so, +2 
that in essence they added up to a sort of arrangement which 
helped society to identify itself; it gave it a meaning to itself. It. = 
is an arrangement that is “controlled, but it is not. controlled cin ae 
through space technique. —__ iP a ee 
In fact the Agora in Athens could not be more different from. petri 
the Koenigsplatz in Munich. It manifests no ‘Tegularities, no 
symmetry, no overriding horizontal plane, no absolute decisions _ 
about its boundaries, It has gee along a route lea 


+ The Pelican Histor. 
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’ ae 
buildin: -served it. The none 


. oa ythe e haphazard. The temple that used to be called Theseion, 
which is now called the Hephaestion, rides on high ground on 
P -one side, on the other two sides are the two stoas with the views 
__-——s of: the way. At a later period an assembly was placed in the 
middie of the space thus reducing the actual open space, the 
_ void, as it were, to practically nothing. 

It would be easy to say that the Agora is not a characteristic 
___ grouping of buildings, and it could not possibly approach the 
7 highest ideals of fifth- -century architecture and site arrangement, 
for in the fifth century in Athens all the effort was directed 
towards the reconstruction of the buildings on the Acropolis, 
whereas any effort that might have been directed towards the 
rebuilding of the Agora was frustrated by the Peloponnesian war 

which made it impossible to put money into further building. 
_ But this is really rather beside the point because one knows that 
= ideas in art are never dependent on economics; and if they are, 

they cannot manifest themselves at the highest level because of 
economic restriction—they manifest themselves in some way. But 
one cannot find any reflection of the grand geometry—the 

- picturesque geometry—that Le Corbusier assumes to have con- 

trolled the grouping of the buildings on the Acropolis itself. One 

has to say, I think, that the Acropolis grouping was a response 

to a particular set of circumstances, therefore it resulted in a 

certain solution. But the rules of that solution | were not pect 

elsewhere. 

_ The lack of any system is demonstrated in a. simple way by 
walls and streets. The fact that streets were never paved may 
mean nothing to a non-architect; to an architect the way that they 
are paved, whether they are level, whether the stones are regular, 


= 
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‘With palate for fine things but penny mouth, 

I have to tell what sourness, drouth, 

ae Juice or sweet lodges in the core | 

«Of those I learn from, groan with, like, or else deplore. 
Seldom I feel—left on a tooth— 
Wisdom’s honey or the wax of truth. 


; z 
Man, this bag of blood, this battlefield 
Warring on itself, must yield 
In turn to cowards with a parching tongue ~ 
And to heroic blaring of the trumpet’s lung, 
Now to disgust, now awe: his soul 
Perched on God’s shoulder, burroamaas with the mole. 


3; 
A arne fable, Elicecty begun, 
Of lovers in a varnished. sun 
Is what we crave at times. Instead, the rain 
Stutters and beats all night against the window pane, 
And grates get cold and tenebrous, 
While a child dies like picked convolvulus; 


7 4, 5 
And pride, for persons of whatever stock, 
Revengeful prompting, ruse and shock 
Are ready, instantly, to rip a heart 
Out that a silly tealeaf tale may play its part 
Or myth be acted, Statues are set. 

aps and plaques: but eegish crowds forget. 


; Nine chains, unseen, hobble St. Peter’s dome, 
Or it would hurl apart. Is Rome | 
z So different from mortal brain and skull? 
4 Tabu and geas, Eyes and veto can annul 


Bennet 5 so tet | 
1 obtain a good view of the processions, but otherwise 


4. 


whee any lines between stones are arranged in 
way, indicates the sort of thinking that was going on. The fact 
that Greek streets were never paved is not just a sign of economic 
poverty but the sign that the concept of the street as a space did 
not exist. If you examine, as I have done, streets in those cities 
where streets are still possible to see, you have no impression 
that they were deliberately creating a space by the organization 
of the buildings round it. In the same sort of way, walls have no 
positive relationship to the communities they surround, other than 
that dictated by military convenience. This is not to say that they 
do not have a great quality of their own, which is nothing to do 
with military engineering. A-great deal of plastic effort, of 
aesthetic consideration at a certain level, has been poured ‘into 
fortifications, and they are beautiful things in themselves. 

The walls round Athens itself are not anywhere very visible, 


but at the Diplion Gate one gets some impression of the sort of. 


relationship between the streets, the houses, and the wall, and 
this, as far as one can see, is random. In the same way, what can 
be seen on the ground at Messene seems to be exquisitely 
organized from the point of view of the situation, to contours and 
so on, but from the point of view of a relationship to the city 
this seems to be non-existent. 

I am not trying to diminish the effort of Greek architects, 
but merely to remove the linchpin of a theory which has long held 
sway in architects’ minds, that Greek architects were much con- 
cerned with what we might call pictorial space. I hold that they 
had conceptualized the building as, for example, they had done 
the pot, but they had not arrived at the mental necessity for a 
concept of relationships. And that manifests itself not only in a 
general thinking but more particularly in this case in the way 


that their towns were organized.—Third Programme 


‘With Palate for Fine Things but Penny Mouth 


Some of our copious projects, deeds, 
Contrivances. Yet, in spite of creeds— 


6. 
From woods unhunted by Hippolytus, 
Seafloors unsucked by Proteus— 
The flicker of a mind will launch a thought ; 
That brings (as the heart-scalded feel, when doubly Sete 
Dazzling suns in each advance 
From yesterday’s pale, meagre ignorance. 


7. 
Would that these messages (carried by weathers 
And the winds, as if in feathers 
Of warm birds that yearly go 
Between the Horn and Cape to Thunder Bay or Faroe) 
Were the softest words. Not one 
Holds any promise, now, but desperation; 


8. 
Insolence; courage of the clan; 
Or that historic shout of man 
With a new bludgeon. After such strange fire, 
Will there be any haybarn, bookshelf, pavement, spire: 
Or only a small pock and rise 
And suck of mangrove mud for insect eyes? 


9. 
Head low, old folk, old horses; but head high 
The young. When children crane and pry 
For nests, twig-dust and darkness tumble in 
Their eyelids while they part thick shrubby branches. Trust 
the thin 
Necks and wrists: feel safe from doom, 
If Lazarus stepped nimbly from his tomb. 
SHEILA WINGFIELD 


Note: Stanza 5. Geas (pron. ‘ gaysh ’): a special prohibition put on heroes in Irish folklore 
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periods, and in general they are less 


_ anxious that Time would catch up 


¢ REAT people of all kinds forsake. the imperfect 
copies and go to the perfect original’. Those sage 
words, written by Arthur Machen, underline one of 
the good reasons for collecting first editions of books 
of any period, including the moderns. Another is that to possess 
great works in the form in which they first. saw the light is to 
have the thrill of first discovery always at one’ s command, There 
are many more good reasons, but let 
us not be too earnest about it. Book- — 
collecting is great fun, and not the 
least of its rewards is that it brings 
one into a charmed circle where 
common enthusiasms develop into 
lasting friendships. ri 
The collector of modern first 
editions begins with two advantages 
over his fellew collectors of books of 
other periods. First, let us admit, his 
task is easier. The books of the last 
seventy-five years are naturally more 
accessible than those of many earlier 


ar 


expensive. One can begin at a few 
shillings—often at less than the cur- 
rent price of a reprint of a novel— 
and though the rarest moderns can. 
command many pounds they have not 
yet reached the dizzy heights which 
put the Elizabethans, for instance, 
beyond most men’s reach. Not that 
the chase cannot be just as excit- 
ing and call for just as much per- 
tinacity and patience. I have seen 
many more copies of the First Folio 
of Shakespeare, and even of the 
Gutenberg Bible, than of W. B. 

Yeats’s first book, Mosada; but I 

could embark on collecting, say, Mary 

Webb, complete, with some confi-— 
dence that a few years would bring 2 
me to my goal; whereas if my choice 
fell on Charlotte Bronté I should be ~ 


with me before I caught up with the 
Aylott and Jones issue of Poems by 
Currer, Ellis, and Acton Bell. 


Each collector must choose for himself which ood or ary . 


will bring him the greatest personal pleasure and reward. Those 
who have chosen to collect modern first editions have, I believe, 


' greater opportunities and, in addition to all the attractions of 


book-collecting in other periods, the extra zest of discovery. 
They are not so much following well sign-posted paths as explor- 
ing for themselves. 

Many of their basic problems are the same: for instance, is it 
better to have all the books of one author, whatever their import- 
ance, than to have examples of the best work of several authors? 
Is it better to own Norman Douglas’s report to the Foreign 
Office on The Pumice Stone Industry of the Lipari Islands 
(which is a minor official paper of little literary importance, 
published at 3d. in 1895) than to be content with South Wind 
and Douglas’s other major works and to spend the guineas which 
that little rarity might have cost on some such perpetual enchant- 
ment as Compton Mackenzie’s Carnival, even if you do not 
intend to collect all Mackenzie’s books? 

The answers lie in each collector’s individual aim. The best 
collections are always founded on a clear aim and on principles 


steadfastly followed. If English lyric poetry delights you (as it 


Collecting Moderd First Editions - 
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mB OSADA. 
~ A Dramatic Poem. 


W. Bo YEATES: 


With a 


Sez Rrontispiece Portrait of the Author’ 
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_ struggle to keep up with the leaders. There are coverts cundrawn, _ 


Se 


happens to delight me), then eee the limits of your periods 

list the landmarks within it and the poets you find worthiest. — 

Lay your foundations by acquiring their most significant books _ 

in the best condition you can reasonably hope to find. (Do not 

refuse a ‘good’ copy of a book which you can hardly opel 

to find in ‘fine’ state, but never put on your shelves a copy 

which you suspect will ‘disappoint you each time you handle it.) _ 

It probably will not be long before 

you find that one poet particularly 

_ Pleases your ear or satisfies your 
mind, When you find yourself saying 
L like that’, the moment has come. 

This is the poet whose work you 
must have in full. He may well be 
underestimated just now (as I 
believe James Elroy Flecker to be) 
but you will have the satisfaction of | 
knowing that all he wrote is always 
at hand for your delight—and for 
discovery by others, in Flecker’s own 
words, ‘a thousand years hence ’. 
- ‘I like that’ is a pretty good 

- reason for buying and keeping things. — 
It ensures that your library will be 
the constant source of personal 
pleasure which no other standard of — 
‘choice can give you. By all means be ~ 
guided to fresh fields of exploration, 
by such sign-posts as Mr. John Hay- 
ward’s high-principled catalogues of 

- English poetry chosen for exhibition 

by the National Book League in 1947; 

take note of the new vistas opened up 

by articles in that informative quar- 

—terly The Book Collector; and sample — 
the anthologies and the’literary jour-— 
nals for work new to you; but be bold 
in letting your own taste and judg- 
ment say yea or nay. “9 
_ The same principles govern what- 3 
ever fields you choose, The pastures Lg 

are wide. There is the main stream of 

_ English fiction, in which the ‘modern’ 

period may be said to begin with 

_. Hardy and Stevenson; there are co- ie, 
hesive ‘periods’, such as the ~ 

eighteen-nineties (when book production was perhaps as interest- 

ing as literary content) and the ‘Georgian’ period (extending 

roughly over the second decade of this century—unfashionable 


now but with a sure place in Time). The work of the Anglo- 


American expatriate group which flourished in Paris in the 
*twenties offers an exciting search, Satire, with Orwell’s Animal 


‘Farm as its chief gem; the short story, with the insufficiently 


appreciated genius of A. E. Coppard; the strangely neglected field 
of the humorists, from Jerome and Jacobs to ‘ Saki’ and Wode- _ ‘are 
house; the Irish; the Scots; the Welsh; or the favourite books Of Ga 
one’s youth—all ‘offer special pleasures to suit someone’s taste, and — 
the range for collecting single authors is immense. : 

I want to make a plea : for individuality in. collecting; for the ¥ 
courageous backing of one’s own judgment, for turning out of the _ < 


-_traffic-stream on the high-roads,. ~and exploring the by-ways. 1f5*= 


OD 
the hunt is in full cry after Joyce and Dylan Thomas, there is = 
no necessity for you to risk breaking your financial neck in the © es 


Did you ever read Henry Nevinson’s The Plea of Pan 
Frederick Niven’s A Wilderness of Monkeys? Do you 
better short story than C. Cepenmens 's sg ce can F 


the price which its quality and scarcity justify? 


__ Perhaps it is not for a practising bookseller to say so, but I would 
_ earnestly urge collectors to cultivate the friendship of the nearest 
____ antiquarian bookseller who specializes in the type of book they 

- seek. If they give their confidence to one man he will be proud 
to help to build their collections and will take much more than a 
i mere dealer’s interest in bringing them the fruits of his wide 


professional searches. Booksellers cherish their reputation for 


- helpful interest in all branches of their trade, and few of us will 
4 ‘ not be ready and able to offer information and advice or, given our 
_--_—_—_—riheads, to enlarge upon our own pet theories of unrecognized merit 


ss in authorship. From these experienced opinions a little grain 
might be garnered. ‘ te 
a - The second way in which the collector of modern first editions 
G has a favoured opportunity over his fellow collectors of an earlier 
_ period is that he can observe the creation of literature of lasting 
. worth, in his time. Though a Shelley is not born in every 
generation, neither is a T. S. Eliot (or whoever your favourite 
z _ for the ‘immortality stakes’ may be). Modern first editions 
include the books of tomorrow. What collector of eighteenth- 
 ' century books would not give his ears to have been buying when 
Dodsley announced the publication of An Elegy wrote in a 
Country Churchyard, by Thomas Gray, in 1751? I thought 
myself lucky to read, on its publication day in 1924, the opening 
lines of Roy Campbell’s Flaming Terrapin, in all their Homeric 
splendour, and I feel equally sure that they will ring down the 
years. 
This opportunity to secure the future now has been recognized, 
especially by the librarians of many American university and 
institutional libraries, who (with generous funds often at their 
disposal) are now by far the biggest buyers of the first editions 
of British books of the last century or so. Their successors will 
be grateful that so much of what might have been their work in 
the future was done for them, in good time. Equally, our country- 
men should be grateful to the British collectors who are supple- 
menting the financially restricted operations of our librarians, 
_ and who are ensuring that private bookshelves in this country 
‘shall bear the full range of the creative work of our writers of 
this century. That the process also gives joy to the collectors is 
something which maintains one’s faith, in this darkling world, 
that virtue is sometimes rewarded, 


The Rising Value of Certain Books 

Indeed the rewards can be substantially material, as well as 
spiritual, for those who choose well. The true collector buys for 
the pleasures of ownership, but if his conscience sometimes pricks 
him that his substance is on his shelves rather than in his banker’s 
vaults, he can probably reassure himself by observing the growth 
in value achieved by good books over the years. 

I lately had occasion to review the contents of a series of 100 


catalogues of modern first editions, issued since 1923. The result 


was comforting: despite the fluctuations in price occasioned by 
boom and slump, and by the explosion of some reputations too 
hastily made, there was nevertheless clear evidence of steady 
appreciation, during those thirty-five years, in the value of worthy 
work. For example, Eliot’s The Waste Land was listed at 7s. 6d. 
in 1924 and his Prufrock at £3 3s, in 1929. The values of those 
books are more than ten times as much today. First editions of 
Corvo, Joyce, Henry James, D. H. Lawrence, Maugham, Ezra 
Pound, and Graham Greene were going for comparative songs 
between the wars, and their buyers can look back with content- 
ment and easy consciences now. 

Who are the dark horses of today, destined to win the high 
stakes of the future? That is your challenge and your opportunity; 
but win or lose you will still have your horse, and he will have 
borne you on many happy. rides. You can be sure that there are 
yearlings and two-year-olds in the stables which will one day 
wear the blue riband. 

_ If I may venture one old stager’s tip, it is this: beware the 
bubble reputation. The steady building-up of a body of con- 
- scientious work leads more surely to the heights than does the 

firing of a vaunted rocket which sometimes blows up in mid-air. 


. 
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ought in its original chapbook form for a tenth of 


e- _ These questions bring me to another principle of collecting. 


Look particularly for the author who broke new ground a few 
years ago and who proved with successive books that the soil was 


_ rich, The late Dorothy M. Richardson was one of the earliest 


exponents of the ‘ stream-of-consciousness ’ novel, and her pioneer 
work in that significant field is a good example of the type of 
literature which is likely to be increasingly appreciated as time 
goes on. 

Modern first editions give all collectors at least a sporting 
chance. They can be successfully hunted, on any scale, from 
schooldays to bath-chair days. You may strike gold in any book- 
shop, wherever you find yourself, or you can sit at home and take 
your pick from booksellers’ catalogues which are as exciting to 
read as any thriller. 

One commentator on the bibliographic scene lately pointed out 
in all earnestness that rare books are becoming scarce. Nothing 
is truer, even of modern first editions. Now is the time to share 
what Logan Pearsall Smith called ‘this joy not dimmed by age, 
this polite but unpunished vice, this selfish, serene, life-long 
intoxication ’.—Network Three 


Safely Back to Earth 


(continued from page 591) 


is reduced. To keep its temperature down, one wants as before 
to give the satellite plenty of surface and a bluff shape. This now 
means giving it large wings so that they are only lightly loaded, 
and the advantages of bluffness are to some extent achieved by 
flying it all the time cocked up at a high angle to its direction of 
motion, rather in the ‘ sit-up-and-beg’ attitude in which some 
modern fighter aircraft come in to land. But obviously the leading 
edge of the wing must still be relatively sharp; and it is an awk- 
ward complication that, although the average temperature of the 
whole craft may be remarkably low, this sharp edge becomes 
heated far more than anywhere else and ‘so may be in danger of 
melting. 

I have discussed the re-entry of satellites, as if this were the 
only problem. It is indeed typical of all problems of re-entry, but 
the degree of difficulty depends a great deal on the rate of 
descent: that is, not only on the speed of the vehicle but also 
on the angle at which it comes down. It is much more difficult 
in fact to ensure the successful re-entry of some ballistic missiles. 
A missile may be moving more slowly than a satellite but, after 
having been shot upwards, it dives into the air much more steeply. 
The giant rockets known as I.C.B.M.s, which have a range of 
about 5,000 miles, come in so steeply that they suffer decelerations 
of fifty or sixty times that of gravity, combined with extremely 
high rates of frictional heating. The remedies one must apply to 
get over these difficulties are essentially the same as those for 
the satellite: if these remedies take the form of providing the 
missile with wings, its range may be increased. Judged by such 
standards the problem of re-entry of satellites does not seem so 
very difficult; in fact, rather on a par with the problem of recover- 
ing intact shorter-range missiles—for instance like Britain’s own 
‘Black Knight ’. 

One can therefore understand that the Americans may have 
faith in their professed aim to build a one-ton satellite to put a 
man into space. Probably he will come down in a large sphere 
or some such container, because the retardation he will experience 
in this way will expose him to no worse strains than those he 
suffers in any case as he is rocketed upwards, As far as heating 
is concerned there are always relatively cool spots in the wake 
of the vehicle, protected from the scorching blast of air, in which 
he may repose, provided the vehicle is stabilized with fins. But 
if anything goes wrong so that the rocket fails to achieve enough 
speed to get into orbit, he may find himself committed to a steeper 
descent, which—like that of the I.C.B.M.—entails far worse 
rigours to withstand. This problem of emergency escape will, I 
believe, ultimately prejudice designers in favour of re-entry by 
glider, since in this way descent can be to some extent controlled, 

Already the Americans are flying rocket aircraft that can shoot 
up scores of miles above the earth and then glide down again; 
and surely this is research aimed at evaluating the perils of more 
ambitious journeys yet to come. 

—‘ Science Survey’ (Network Three) 


HE portentous questions accumulate as at the end of 
an instalment of a serial. Numerous though they are 
(there are strangely few players on either side whose form 
and fitness can be taken for granted), it is not difficult 
to pick out the one that matters more than all the others. It is 
whether the wickets provided for the Tests will be as lively as 
they were in 1954-55 and 1950-51. If they are, England will 


have an advantage that should prove insuperable. To our battery _ 
of medium-to-fast bowlers, performing on a wicket that gives 


_ them positive encouragement, Australia has no answer, whether 
in the form of a defence or of a counter-attack, Of the likely 
Australian batsmen, most have been tried and found wanting. 
O’Neill is untried and by all accounts promises to be another 
Bradman. But when Bradman tamed Larwood and Tate in 1930, 
the wickets were docile and England had no powerful reserves 
of pace-bowling strength to call on. It is in this matter of reserve 
strength that. we have such an immense advantage. If one or 
two of our quick bowlers break down, we have others to take 
their place. Australia cannot afford an injury or a strain to 
Davidson or Meckiff—and, ironically enough, both of them 


are more liable to break down than are any of their English 


counterparts. 

If, on the other hand, the wickets turn out to be the Edens for 
batsmen which were general in Australia between the wars, the 
home side may win. In South Africa, on easy-paced wickets, 
Australia last winter won the rubber by three games to none 

ry with two drawn, whereas the previous winter England could 
vk 5 ‘only draw the rubber. And that is not all. The most successful 
bowlers for the two touring sides were Benaud for Australia 
and Wardle for England. For, on wickets which make the batsmen 
cosy, the wrist-spinner comes into his own, is the one type of 
“$) bowler who has penetration. In the coming series, Australia 
re will be able to call on three bowlers of this kind, Benaud, 
=A Kline, who also did well in South Africa, and Martin; England, 
if they want bowlers of this kind, will have to rely on all-rounders 
badly lacking in bowling practice such as Graveney, Cowdrey, 
Ce and Subba Row. In dropping Wardle, M.C.C. have dropped the 
a man who is certainly our most penetrating bowler on easy wickets. 
-——s«sTt_ was a distinctly quixotic gesture. 
y It may well be—in fact, reports from Australia suggest that the 
; chances are—that we shall get the pitches we want. So we should 
ave no regrets. Yet, whatever the outcome of these Tests, we 
ah have cause to be full of regret that English cricket has reached a 
stage at which we possess only one wrist-spinner of Test class. 
The fact is that no other English bowler of this kind who has 


3 “a made his county début since the war has succeeded in taking 100 
ve first-class wickets in a season, It has been done several times 
% since the war by older bowlers of this kind—Wright, Jenkins, 


‘ : Hollies—and by bowlers of this 
a be. kind imported from Australia— 
Dooland, Tribe, Walsh, McCool. 
That is to say, it has been done by 
bowlers who have not had to learn 
this difficult art while playing in 
post-war English cricket. It is an 
art that is not learned quickly, and 
can be«learned only by casting 
one’s bread’ upon the waters, and 
young bowlers in English post-war 


himself first developed the art 
while on tours overseas.) 


ment because there has been no 
need. On wickets favourable to 


s Tour. 


DAVID SYLVESTER sets the scene for the coming. broadcasts es pees = 


‘county cricket field and is mainly interested in the game as he 


cricket have simply had no en- 
couragement to learn it. (Wardle © 


There has been no encourage- 


. : es a. ane 30 « ” 
ee The photographs show Frank Tyson in action and Peter May batting during the last M.C.C. tour of Australia in | 


Miers. Soros 


spin the wrist-spinner is redun- 
dant: he tends to turn the ball 
too much, and he is inevitably less 
accurate than the finger-spinner. # 
And wickets favourable to spin © 
have become, since the war, the § 
rule rather than the exception in | 
English cricket. Even so, a bowler 
of this kind would still be worth 
his place in many county teams 
for the sake of his value on days 
when the wicket is all on the side 
of the batsman, were it not that 
post-war cricket has brought a 
change in the Laws (in England, - 
but not in Australia) by which a 
new ball is no longer called for ce 
when a certain number of runs bya . 
has been scored but when a certain number of overs has been ——™S 
bowled. The wrist-spinner’s value as an attacking force when — 

the wicket is easy and the shine is off the ball has consequently 

been annulled, because the usual practice now on an easy wicket, 


is to concentrate on keeping the batsmen quiet until the next 


new ball is due. ae : 

There was no logical reason why negative tactics should have : 
followed the modification of the new-ball rule, only a psycho-. — 
logical reason, The change in the Laws was designed to make 
it easier for the fielding side to get the batsman out. The fielding 
side has chosen to exploit it to make it more difficult for the — 
batsman to score. Now, one says that this has been the choice 
of the fielding side. But it has really been the choice of the public. 
The public complain that they want to see brighter cricket, But 
they make it clear that they would rather see dull cricket than 
see their side lose. a PE thve i 

It is the same with soccer: the public complain at the lack of 
art in the game today, but, as soon as a player tries to exercise ~ 


b 
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the arts of ball-play, those watching scream at him to get rid of 


the ball; if he holds on to it he might be robbed. 


Neville Cardus, who has had much to say about the mean 
mentality of contemporary cricket, believes that broadcasting has 
played some part in depriving cricket of much of its beauty— 
the beauty that cricket can have only when the bowler attacks = —>—S 
the batsman and the batsman attacks the bowler. ‘The game’, 
he writes, ‘has been made to appeal by broadcasting to a public 
a large part of which has never been personally present on a 


or she is interested in any other game—that is, the interest is 
competitive and concerned wholly with results and statistics’, 
He proceeds to elaborate on the public’s obsession with statistics, ==» — 
I believe his emphasis here is wrong, and that what the modern 

public is really interested in is the tension of the game—the 
tension as against the beauty. . 


Now, Test cricket is something which we experience mostly __ 
through our loudspeakers (not our television screens). I wonder . _ 
whether we would have it otherwise, since the very fact that we 
can’t see the game tends to make the tension greater: it is 
tension we want, it is really more satisfying as well as easier to 


- listen at home than to watch the game. But, so far as the listener = 


is concerned, a defensive prod is worth as much as a drive es 


through the covers—it all depends what the commentator makes 


might get some work done. " 


‘the Tests. It would certainly be good for the | 
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__._. “¥fT is impossible for reasons of acoustics to reproduce in the 

ff home precisely the sounds that would be heard in a broad- 
«df casting studio or concert hall. The aim is, therefore, to 
~ A ole ay s ; 


_-—sCS&._ provide the most pleasing reproduction, which implies absence | 
_--—soof distortion and the avoidance of marked peaks and troughs in 
~~~ the -~amplitude-frequency characteristic. -—— . 
_ With good equipment, these technical | 
_ points are taken care of; a volume con- | 
trol and separate bass and treble controls | 
are then usually provided so that the | 
listener can adjust the response of his — 
equipment to suit his own personal taste | 
¥ and the acoustics of the room in which 
he listens. - ey: es 
___- Stereophonic sound reproduction is an 
additional aid to the pleasure of listen- 
a3 ing. If you go to a concert or a play, — 
___- your eyes and ears combine to give you © 
--—s certain impressions which tell you ex-— 
ae ik: actly what is going on. You have a feel- — 
Br: ing of spaciousness, you can tell where ~ 
hte the various sounds are coming from and © 
ee you can follow movement, all of which 
Bee adds to your enjoyment. If you listen to — 
. _ the same performance as a broadcast or — 
a recording, your eyes cannot help you | 
m5 and your ears are deprived of the ability 
——~——— to: Jocate the sources of the original _ 
sound and the directions of movement, 
_ so that you miss completely the sense of 
size and spaciousness. All the sounds, in 
effect, reach you through one hole in the 
~~ front of a box—the loudspeaker. Chane a 
_-—~—~——s The aim of stereophonic sound reproduction is to restore the 
___ listener’s ability to locate the position in space of the various 
| sources of sound and to follow movement. To do this, two micro- 
ss phones must be used in the studio to simulate the two human ears 


ee: and they must be connected through two similar chains of 
owe broadcasting equipment to two radio receivers with their two 
_---—s loudspeakers, spaced some distance apart, in the listener’s home. 
bie For the reproduction of stereophonic gramophone records, a 
og oe special type of pick-up is used which is designed to follow 


_ simultaneously the twin sound tracks recorded on the disk. 
_ This in turn is connected through two identical amplifiers to 
two loudspeakers. Listeners considering the purchase of such 
- equipment will find a bewildering number of alternative arrange- 
_ ments on offer because the market has not yet had time to settle 
down. As always, it pays to buy good-quality equipment from a 
_ reputable manufacturer and to listen carefully to various alter- 
natives before making a final choice, There should be provision 
for separate adjustment of the volume from the two loudspeakers. 
_ The idea of stereophonic broadcasting is by no means new and 
___ experimental transmissions were made in various countries long 
_ sc before the war. The B.B.C. itself carried out some experiments 
--——s in: 1926 using ‘two medium-wave transmitters. Recently, high- 
' ae lity sound reproducing equipment has become widely avail- 
ble and this again has received a considerable impetus from the 
troduction of V.H.F. sound broadcasting and high-quality tape 
sk recordings. Stereophonic magnetic tape recordings have 
able for some time and recently stereophonic disks have 
uced which have brought ‘ 
tm ‘ye 
7*s Cea a! 


or 
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‘stereo’ within reach of a — 
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Broadcasting | E 


much wider public. The B.B.C., therefore, felt it should carry 
out some more experimental transmissions which, although they 


would necessarily be somewhat primitive because of the much 
greater problems which arise in broadcasting as distinct from. 


recording, would enable the possibilities to be explored and 
give listeners the opportunity of taking part in the experiments. 

Experimental stereophonic transmissions were broadcast by 
the B.B.C. on two evenings in January 1958, using medium-wave, 
V.H.F., and television sound transmitters in the London area 
only, after the close of the normal day’s programmes. In May 
1958, similar transmissions were done on 
two days using sound and television 
stations throughout the country. Begin- 
ning on October 18, the B.B.C. will start 
a regular series of experimental trans- 


feproducing desk 


embrace the whole country. ’ 

In order not to interfere with the 
normal programme arrangements, the 
“left-hand ’ channel of the stereophonic 
transmissions will be carried by the Net- 
work Three stations, both V.H.F. and 
medium-wave, which are not normally 
in use at this time of the day. The 
‘right-hand * channel will be carried by 
all B.B.C. television sound transmitters 
which are also not normally being used 
for regular programme transmissions at 
this time. ; 

In the listening room, the television 
set should be on the listener’s right and 
the V.H.F. or medium-wave sound 
receiver on his left. The distance between 
the receivers must depend on the space 
available and listeners may care to ex- 
periment to find the most pleasing result. 
It is suggested that the receivers be 
spaced six to twelve feet apart. The listener should sit at the 
same distance from each receiver, to form an equilateral triangle. 

The programme to be broadcast during these experiments will 
for a start be magnetic tape and disk recordings now being pro- 
duced by the recording companies. Later, it is intended to intro- 
duce tape recordings made by the B.B.C, and possibly some 
specially produced live programmes from a B.B.C. studio. The 
results which a listener obtains will depend on the equipment he 


Television transmitter 


Television receiver 


uses and the acoustics of the 100m in which he listens, but earlier —_ 


experiments have indicated that at-least a realistic impression of 
spaciousness should be obtained. The stereophonic effect will be 
modified, in parts of the country remote from London, by 
differences in the length and technical characteristics of the lines 
connecting the transmitters with the London studio. 

The system which is being used for the forthcoming series of 
stereophonic sound broadcasts, involving separate chains of trans- 
mitting stations, has the serious disadvantage of not being com~- 
patible; i.e., properly balanced reproduction will not be obtained 
when listening to either one channel alone. This means that lis- 
teners not equipped for stereo will not obtain satisfactory repro- 
duction of the stereo programmes. It is for this reason that the 
experiments are being made outside normal programme hours. 
The B.B.C. is, however, studying methods of transmitting stereo- 
phonic programmes from a single V.H.F. transmitter, If it is 
found possible to introduce such a system in the future, the neces- 
sary receiving apparatus will include twin amplifiers and loud- 
speakers such as are already available for the reproduction of 
stereophonic tapes and gramophone records. 


missions on alternate Saturdays between 
10.15 and 11.15 a.m., which again will 
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NEWS DIARY 


October 8 - 14 


Wednesday, October 8 


Conservative Party Conference opens at 
Blackpool 


United States Navy suspends the convoying 
of Chinese Nationalist supplies to 
Quemoy 


Martial law is declared in Pakistan 


Thursday, October 9 


Messages of condolence sent to Vatican 
from many parts of the world on death of 
Pope Pius XII include one from H.M. 
the Queen 


At Conservative Party Conference, demand 
for reintroduction of corporal punish- 
ment is rejected by Mr. Butler, the Home 
Secretary 


Friday, October 10 


Security forces in Cyprus capture twenty- 
five terrorists and their leader near 
Limassol 


Talks on Formosa are resumed in Warsaw 
between the United States and Chinese 
Ambassadors 


Saturday, October 11 


A space-rocket, aimed towards the moon, 
is- successfully launched from Cape 
Canaveral, Florida 


Iraq signs a trade agreement with the Soviet 
Union 


Sunday, October 12 


The Chinese Government extends cease-fire 
in the Straits of Formosa by two weeks 


Three former ministers of the Central 
Pakistan Government arrested in East 
Pakistan on charges of corruption 


Major-General Kenneth Darling arrives in 
Cyprus to succeed Major-General 
Douglas Kendrew as Director of Military 
Operations 


Tunisia decides to boycott meetings of Arab 
League in Cairo after a dispute with the 
United Arab Republic 


Monday, October 13 


Britain’s trading figures for the year ending 
last June showed a record surplus, esti- 
mated at £488,000,000 


Indictment against the ninety-one people 
accused in the South African treason 
trial is withdrawn 

B.O.A.C. cancel all their flights from 
London Airport for time being owing 


to a strike of maintenance men and 
engineers 


Tuesday, October 14 


French ‘army officers withdraw from com- 
mittee of public safety in Algeria 


British Government publish proposals for a 
new contributory pension scheme 


Chinese Nationalist Prime Minister says 
that the Nationalists will never leave the 
off-shore islands 


Mr .Harold Macmillan photographed at Bonn air port on October 8 when he flew over for talks with 
the Federal German Chancellor, Dr. Adenauer (left) 


>» 
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A model of the fourth stage of the new American rocket ‘Pioneer’ being shown at a press conference 

in California on October 11 after it had been successfully launched on a journey to the moon from Cape 

Canaveral. Although the rocket failed to reach the vicinity of the moon, it penetrated about 80,000 miles 
into space before falling back into the earth’s atmosphere and burning up 
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, Be j wake Re a A scene | 
Unloading supplies on the island of Quemoy last week during the cease-fire in the Formosa Straits. On Leeds Ce 
October 8 the United States Navy stopped convoying supplies.to the off-shore islands and last weekend the Samson i 

Chinese Government announced that it would extend ths gease-fire for another fortnight 
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| Pius XII who died at Castel Gandolfo, 

bce outside Rome, on October 9 at the 

. He had been spiritual head of the 

Church for nearly twenty years (see 
page 587) 


The scene in the Basilica of St. Peter’s, Rome, as the body of Pope 

Pius XII lay in state last weekend before his burial in the crypt on 

October 13. By last Sunday night more than 400,000 people had 
filed past the catafalque 


Mandel’s opera Samson which is being performed by the Covent Garden Opera Company at the Mr. Ted Williams on Pegasus receiving his trophy after winning 


Music Festival this week. The Queen will attend a performance on October 17. The part of the Horse and Hounds Cup on October 11 at the Horse of the Year 
Show at Harringay. For the fourth successive year Mr. Williams won 


shared by Mr. Jon Vickers (seen here, kneeling) and Mr. John Lanigan. The opera opens at y. c : { 
Covent Garden next month; it was last performed in London in 1743 the British Show Jumping Association Spurs 
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The Architecture of Towns 


= 


a Sir,—Sir William Holford, discussing the 


3 architecture of towns (THE LISTENER, October 
pi? 9), favours two-level streets to separate pedes- 


y 
= 


_ raised pedestrian precinct, Planners must reckon 
_ with people who are to use the amenities they 
_ plan. I suggest the Coventry experiment is a 
failure because people will not go upstairs to the 
_ shops on the higher level. 
Sir William thinks the New Towns present 
_ the best opportunities for two-level roads, but 
experience at Stevenage shows that this expen- 
_ sive method is unnecessary. A shopwalk with 
_ two miles of windows with ‘ drip-dry’ canopies 
under which shoppers can walk unhindered by 
_ traffic answers the problem. Parks for 3,000 cars 
_and a bus terminal are within two minutes’ walk. 
There are no stairs—not even parapet steps to 
o, hinder pram pushers. 
Service roads are behind the shops, and 
_ supplies are thus taken in at the back door 
- mearest the storerooms. This seems a more 
economical way to solve the traffic problem in 
shopping centres, and is more easily adapted to 
pone towns than costly overhead ways. 
4 Yours, etc., 
Harpenden W. G. FRASER ~ 


_ Production in the Age of Affluence 
: Sir—Mr. Eric Warne wishes that some of 
_ the money now spent upon tail-fins and triviali- 
ties could find its way into the pockets of those 
who are poorly paid. I agree with Mr. Warne 
in disliking tail-fins and have. little use for 
 trivialities, but in the dream world in which we 
‘ig are now living it is generally accepted that the 
_ manufacture of material objects of any kind, 
4 in ever-increasing quantities, whether tail-fins, 
i unnecessary household gadgets, ; 
_ fashions, must of necessity be a eed thing’ 
for everyone. = 
xs Of course it is all highly ridiculous, but so 
_ far it seems to work. Where is the money to 
come from for ‘ distribution to those whose 


“ie SUGGEST that you first clear everythin 
: out of the greenhouse, and have a really — 
Se clean start. Wash down the glass with a 
bucket of warm water to which a couple of 
& ounces of soft soap and a thimbleful of paraffin 
has been added. Keep it well stirred: When 
using one light at a time spray it over, and 
rinse down with clean water after washing. Give 
- the wall a coat of lime-wash with a handful 


doors and get the house clean and fresh, — 
_ hen start to bring in the late chrysanthe- 
_ mums in pots. Pick off all the dead leaves and 
_ remove all surplus buds and shoots. Wash the . 


‘pots, and make certain the drainage hole at the ~ 


iz bottom is clear. It often becomes clogged with 
soil during the summer, and then the plant ~ 
becomes waterlogged, turns yellow and looks 


trians and road traffic, and refers to Coventry’s  - 


or women’s _ 


thoroughly miserable, 


of sulphur added. Open the ventilators and - 


Léfters to the Editor 


‘wants are obvious’ if the market for these foolish 


things is destroyed by taxation, with the result- 
ing collapse of the whole unstable edifice of 


‘modern business?—Yours, etc., 


London, S.W.1 CLAUDE SISLEY 


‘Press Conference’ 

Sir,—Many will agree with Mr. K. W.. 
Gransden’s comments on Lord Russell’s press 
conference (THE LISTENER, October 9) when 
he says: ‘It was sheer delight for me to hear 
the clichés by which statesmen support lunatic 
policies dismissed as melodramatic nonsense ’. 

Lord Russell’s acute observations that stupid 
actions of two major powers tend to destroy — 
our glorious universe seem to be typical of the 


present-day. views of little clans and _ little 


nations. His solution of world government is 
however to be expected from a brilliant mathe-— 
matician like him. The entire framework of 
mathematics lies in ‘number one’ which is also 
termed ‘unity’... Hence many a mathematician 
answers human problems by reducing it to 
‘unity’, not realizing that human tendencies — 
prefer complexities to simplicities. 

The British Commonwealth of Nations is — 
complex and for that reason is the most effec- 
tive and most dynamic political organisation, 


‘unparalleled in entire human history. It is its 


idea and its spirit that should be demonstrated 
to those major world powers Lord Russell refers 
to, and to all the backward and civilized nations 
alike in the hope that they may care to join us 
or even form their own commonwealths who 
may be in partnership with us. 


Then we would have all the peoples of the 


world interlinked among themselves, and thus 


the world government that Lord Russell desires 
would have automatically evolved. 


Yours, etc., 
_ London, W.C.2 P. K. SHAHANI 
*,..and Mr. Soa 
Sir,—Your reviewer of the diaries of 
Chichester Fortescue in THE LISTENER of 
October 9 refers to him as Lady Waldegrave’s 


i: aes Making the Best Use of a Srna Greenhouse ge 


but remember on no 
account allow them to become dry. Always allow 
the plants enough room for the air to circulate 
around them. Keep the top ventilator open 
whenever the weather is suitable. If by any 
chance they are growing in the border outside, 
and you want to lift them, run the spade round 
the plants just before bringing them in. Lift and 
replant with as little disturbance as possible: 
Water them well in, spray overhead for a few 


days, and keep the house shut until new roots 


are formed; then ventilate. 

If you want to grow some sweet peas, first 
get the best seed you can, and do not attempt 
more than you can mtunuepehore six varie- 
ties or twelve. Six of the best are ‘ Swan Lake? 
“Gertrude Tingay’, ‘Air Warden’, 


‘Mrs. R. 
Bolton’, ‘Elizabeth Taylor’, and ‘ Piccadilly’ 


third fertdad: 
husband. 


‘Having: read this book it seems to me. that ‘ 


your reviewer misses the whole point that Mr. 


Hewett makes that the diaries are mainly inter- _ 


“esting because of the stature that they ‘give to 
Fortescue. It is a pity that so many reviewers 
seem to ask from books things which have never 
_been in them. Your reviewer also ignored what to 


he was of course het. Fourth « 


me is the most outstanding feature of this book, 


the picture of Victorian life which our pundits 


have so assiduously turned into a world of — 


fuddy-duddies. Let us, for goodness sake, 
~ appreciate that the mid-Victorians were once 
Vital, Sayecious, and intelligent. ‘2 
os etc., 
faeserry GIBRSON 


London, N.6 


4 


‘Tous Tiss Punch! — 
« Sir,—On reading the interesting talk ees 2 


_- 


appeared in THE LISTENER of October 9, I re- 


membered that there was public alarm when: the 


city fathers purposed to remove Professor 
Codman from his site in Lime ‘Street; apart 
from strong local support his cause was cham- 
pioned by the theatrical profession and such 
newspapers as The Observer. — 


Thanks to Bessie Braddock and aoe well 


wishers the Professor was given an alternative 


- site on the plateau of St. George’s Hall, where 


his entertainment of the public continues to 
prosper and just outside Lime Street station 
there is now a popular snack bar called “Phe 
Punch and Judy’. 


When the street urchins become: too numer- 


ous and too noisy, a diversion is occasioned by 
the unheralded appearance of a Welsh Dragon, 


but instead of belching fire this unique monster pb 


squirts water on the offenders. During the con- 


sequent pandemonium the more genteel child- _ 
ren are jockeyed into better positions—more — 


propitious for a visitation from the lady with 
the offertory bag! The entertainment is free to 
all, but the Professor must naturally prefer oe 
patrons of the arts. -—Yours, etc., . 

¢ Prestatyn aa Li Tvios 


he de are many othen I like to sow now in 


ordinary seed boxes; forty-eight seeds in a box, — 


placing a stick between each variety. If you 


need only twelve of a sort, put the other seeds — 


back in the packet and keep them safe until they 
can be sown out of doors—that will be next 
March, Cover the seeds to their own depth and 


place them in a frame or outside. Never coddle 


them, Do not use a rich soil. If the compost is” 


moist, do not water them in. Make sure you label 
each sort, and do not forget the date. 5 


—_— 


There is still time to sow stocks for spring 


‘flowering in.pots. They make good plants for ied 


bageeesnon or the lintte escmins mess 


gla? micas 3 INSTRUMENTS & 90 « STEREOPHONIC LP RECORDS 


A Decca Stereogram gives you the best of both worlds—the best of stereo and 
finer reproduction of your standard records than you have ever heard before. 
You should hear a Decca Stereogram today and experience at first hand the 
electrifying reproduction of all types of records. Now that you can buy a Decca 
Stereogram for as little as 464 gns (or for 63 gns or 95 gns), why choose an instru- 
ment that cannot play stereo—one that’s out of date before you get it home? 


| 
é Ey 5 Aa ae Twin Sema Soull be aia 3 ake Py Fe Garrard 
nal er | ees = auto-changer, 2 pick-ups with sapphire styli. VHF-FM, 


medium and long wave radio. Cabinet in light or dark 
walnut finish and with ‘ glide-away’ doors. Optional exten- 
sion speakers for extra stereo effect 10 gns. tax paid. 


DECCA SG188 


48> ens 


TAX PAID 


Alsoavailableas a table 
model; 46}.gnstax paid. 


STEREOGRAY| 


63 GNS 


TAX PAID 


Twin 3-stage amplifiers, 2 speakers, 4-speed 
auto-changer with pick-up for all types of record. 
Cabinet finished in blue and grey leather cloth. 


Amplifiers, speakers, auto-changer and 

pick-ups as in the SRG300. Cabinet in 

light or dark walnut finish. Optional 

extension speakers for extra stereo effect. 
10 gns. tax paid. 


pay rel ‘ies pare Decca record JOURNEY INTO STEREO SOUND SKL 4001. POST COUPON FOR 8-PAGE FULL COLOUR STEREO BOOKLET 
Servers greea LPs have as issued alreaity. A further 27 will be issued in November. PRICES AS FOR STANDARD LPs i giving full details of Decca Stereograms and Decca-group | 


stereo records, t 

: THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LTD ‘4 

| E C B b ’ DECCA HOUSE ALBERT EMBANKMENT LONDON SE I! 5 
: Une eae A MR Sa ERE ARC ae ee Se ee a | 

| Addr OSS ..---<acesstescasmosceansssscustsossocsmussesenistecenesieenensevetenserveainsrorrioersseensenees Li £ 


y jour monthly guide to sont record buying. From your dealer, price 6d. ee 
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EE TE ET EY A A Sn en se 


Chess: Champions at Play 


HESS is not just an intellectual exer- 
cise, it is a highly competitive game. 
And, like all good games, makes severe 
demands on one’s character, nerves and 
stamina. It is noticeable that all the greatest 
players have been men of strong and marked 
personalities and of considerable physical and 


nervous endurance. I can speak from a fair 


amount of personal experience here—some of it 
rather painful—having played against six world 
champions in tournaments over the last twenty- 
five years. 

Dr. Emanuel Lasker, world champion for 
twenty-seven years from 1894 to 1921, I met in 
1936 when he was well on in the sixties and far 
past his best, though still good enough to dispose 
of me. A rather small man with strong aggressive 


features, he produced even at that age a tre- - 


mendous impression of toughness and of an 
endlessly resourceful fighting spirit: I have 
always thought him the greatest tournament 
player of all time. He was unrivalled in his 


ability to win lost games—he never gave up 


hope and he had a genius for making his 
opponents play the kind of positions that did 
not suit them. He would get the steady players 


into positions where adventurous play was 


needed and the brilliant players into positions 
where consolidation was required; you were 
never allowed to be comfortable against Lasker. 

Capablanca, champion from 1921 to 1927, 
was utterly different. Chess was easy for him; 
he learnt when he was four, beating his father 
at that age. To play chess was as natural an 


activity for him as breathing, and not much 


harder. He had an Olympian attitude to t 


‘game and his opponents; he knew he was better 


than you and since he proposed to play the 
correct moves (all of which were pretty obvious, 


anyway) he did not anticipate much difficulty in 


demonstrating it. He was the man with sight 
in the country of the blind. Maybe the game 


Alexander leans 1938: 
like a physical attack * 


- again to reassure himself. An 


“The way he moved his pieces was almost 


ay c H. op. ALEXANDER 


was too easy for him; he never had’to work at 
it and I think this made him lazy. If things 
had been a little harder for him he might in the 
end have been an even greater player than he 
was and better able to resist the impact of a 
player of equal genius and a greater passion for 
the game—Alexander Alekhine. 

I played Alekhine, champion from 1927 to 
1935 and from 1937 to 1945, 
four times in tournaments, 
and I knew him better than 
Lasker or Capablanca; he, 
again, was completely dif- 
ferent. Capablanca knew he 
was much better than any- 
one else and took it for 
granted; Alekhine never quite 
believed it and was always 
out to demonstrate it yet 


intensely nervous, dynamic 
character, the way he moved 
his pieces was almost like a 
physical ‘attack, Capablanca 
gave you the impression that 
disposing of you was a piece 
of routine, to be got over as 
quickly as possible; Alekhine, 
you felt, intended to give 
you a lesson you would not 
quickly forget for your im- 
pertinence in daring to 
oppose him. ; : 
I remember a curious incident in one of my 
games with Alekhine showing how revealing 
small psychological points can be, Someone told 
me that when Alekhine was worried about his 
position he always twisted his hair with his 
fingers. In 1938 I played Alekhine in the 
Margate tournament and he made what looked 
to me like a weak move in the opening; I made 
my reply with a nervous feeling that I had 
probably overlooked some- 
thing. What was my delight 
to see Alekhine, after a 
minute or two’s reflection, 
start to twist his hair. This 
was about 10.0 a.m., and 
from then till 2.30 (it was 
the last day of the tourna- 
ment and no adjournment 
for lunch allowed) Alekhine 
sat without leaving the board, 
and through all the turns of 
a complex game continued 
(to my great moral support) 
to twist his hair. At 2.30 I 
made a slight tactical error 
- and let my advantage slip; 
Alekhine moved, took a 
comb out of his pocket, ran 
it through his hair, got up, 
and walked up and down 
the tournament room. My 
own judgment (that my ad- 
vantage was gone) was thus 


Capablanca, 1935: 


confirmed as clearly as if he had told me so, 
and I took an immediate opportunity to force a 
draw before worse befell me. 

I have heard it said that before important 
international events the Soviet players study 


‘closely not only the technical style of their 


opponents but films showing their physical 
mannerisms and ways of showing strain; from 


“To play chess was as natural an activity for him 
as breathing ’ 


this experience with Alekhine I can certainly bear 
witness to the value of knowledge of this kind. 

The great thing about Alekhine was his real 
love for chess; many masters, because of the 
intense strain of competitive play, get almost to 
hate the game or at best to treat it as a matter 
of hard professional work, but Alekhine never 
tired of it. When he had finished playing he 
would stay in the tournament room enjoying 
other people’s games. If there were no good 


ones to watch he would watch bad ones: I have 


seen him absorbed with interest and enjoyment 
in a game between two players to either of whom 


he could have given a queen. For me, at least, 


Alekhine will always epitomize chess and I shall 
always remember my games with him with 
pleasure, even though he did win a brillianey 
prize against me for one of them. 

Max Euwe, who won the title from Alckhine 
in 1935 and lost it back to him in 1937, differed 
in one fundamental respect from the three I 
have so far discussed. They all had a genius for 
the game. Euwe, though he had great natural 
talent, always struck me as essentially a man of 
high all-round ability who systematically devoted 
this ability to making himself a great chess 
player. Everything that could be learnt about 
chess Euwe learnt, and taught to others: the high 
standard of chess in Holland, the number of 
players there, and the great interest in the game 
are largely due to him. But there was something 
lacking in his play compared with that of the 


greatest champions; his best games were not 


aturally to him he was more liable to occasional 
Ponders, and if you could get Euwe into a wild 
> Position “where general strategic considerations 
_ were of minor importance he was more likely 
_ to go wrong. 
Finally, the Russians: Smyslov, who won the 
title from Botvinnik in 1957 only to lose it back 
Mi to him this year, and Botvinnik, champion from 
A 1948 to 1957 and again now. Smyslov, a big 
_ slow-spoken redhead in the middle thirties who 
- looks more like a Scot than a Slav, has a style 
_ as massive as his personality; after being beaten 
; by Smyslov you feel as if you have been run over 
id by a steamroller. Until his recent defeat in the 
_ return match with Botvinnik, I would have said 
_ that nothing could seriously ruffle him or shake 
his equanimity, but this unexpected reverse was 
__ undoubtedly a severe shock to him: at the end 
of the eight-week match he went down with 
"pneumonia and this may well have been due to 
- the state of nervous exhaustion which is likely 
) occur after defeat in a long struggle of this 
- kind. It remains to be seen whether he can fully 
_ regain his former self-confidence and sureness 
of play. 
3 . 
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equal to their best; as chess came less — 


Par THE LISTENER 


* systematically devoted his 
high all-round ability to making himself a great 
chess player’ 


Max Euwe, 1936: He 


Botvinnik is in the greatest tradition of world 
champiens, with Morphy, Lasker, Capablanca, 
and Alekhine. Playing him, one gets a strong 
sense of someone dedicated to the game—a 
mixture of monk and scientist. A friend of mine 
who practised judo used to say that his pro- 
fessor could defeat him without a touch by 
uttering a cry which paralysed him with terror; 
in the same way, when I played Botvinnik in 
Amsterdam in 1954 I was temporarily demoral- 
ized by watching him write down his first move. 
Slightly short-sighted, he gave his entire atten- 
tion to recording the move in the most beauti- 
fully clear and precise script: only after com- 
pleting this to his entire satisfaction did he again 
bend his mind to the game. This calm but 
intense concentration on even the most trivial 
aspect of the game made me feel like a fly under 
the scientists’ microscope. 

Have all these great players any qualities in 
common? Yes, but I think only what is needed 
for success in any field—the natural ability for 
success to be possible, an absolute will to suc- 
ceed, and the nervous energy and stamina to 
maintain this will not just through a single 
game but consistently through a lifetime of play. 

—Neiwork Three 


Answers to Listeners’ Bridge Problems 


es ; By HAROLD FRANKLIN and TBRENCE REESE 


‘Every Saturday, on Network Three, a panel of 
bridge experts answers some questions sent in by 
listeners. Harold Franklin and Terence Reese 
deal here with some questions better suited 
to a written answer. Their opinions are given 
independently of one another. 


Question 1 
(from Mr. T. M. Taylor, Sandy Lane, Peter- 
sham, Surrey) 
-- Game all. E-W 60 below in the final game. 
West deals. 


West East 

? &KQ7 &62 

WK ¥AQIT762 

@QjJ 10743 @AK5 

mK S52 k&AS8 

This was the actual bidding. 
West East 
1D 3H 
No 


_ West, inexperienced in slam bidding, was 

influenced by the fact that she lacked top 
diamonds, and that her heart, though the King, 
was a singleton; most of all by the wretched 
60 below. East preferred to force with Three 
Hearts (it was no use calling Two Hearts because 
of the part score) because his holding in spades 

_made a No Trump bid unattractive, Where did 
we go wrong? ’ 


i by Harold Franklin 

With 60 below I would expect a bid of Three 

_ Hearts to show a hand of pre-emptive charac- 

_ ter: not a ‘weak Three’, but the type of hand 
that would qualify for an opening bid of Four, 


uch as a long solid suit with no outside tricks. 
Pol hk . ’ 


West was quite right to pass, therefore, even 
though it would seem that she did so for the 
wrong reasons. 

Assuming the use of Blackwood, my auction 
would be: One Diamond—Two Hearts; Three 
Diamonds—Four Diamonds; Four Hearts— 
Four No Trumps; Five Clubs-Six Diamonds; 
No Bid. 


Answer by Terence Reese 

This question brings up the subject of forcing 
responses at a part score. Mr. Taylor’s remark, 
“It was no use calling Two Hearts in view of 
the score already below’, is a trifle ingenuous, 
for the modern practice is to respect a forcing 
response even when it is enough for game. Bid- 
ding to the score went out of fashion years ago. 

East should have responded Two Hearts, 
therefore, and West makes her natural response 
of Three Diamonds. East might reasonably go 
straight to Six Diamonds; if he dallies on the 
way with a-conventional Four No Trumps the 
final result should be the same. 


e Question 2 
(from Mr. P. J. G. Bernard, Kensington, 
London, W.8) 
Dealer, West. East-West vulnerable 


West East 
4AQ106 &KJ3 
¥K852 v4 
@AK @J1087542 
&Q104 he 6 


Answer by Harold Franklin 


What contract would I like to play in? Easy 
~a part-seore in diamonds. How to get there? 
Much more difficult, Whether West opens with 


One Spade or One Heart East should respond 
Two Diamonds and one could not seriously 
criticize a leap to Three No Trumps by West 
nor a pass by East, and the contract would be 
far from happy. 

However, the blank honour combination in 
diamonds takes the bloom off West’s hand, and 
though the sequence One Spade—Two Dia- 
monds—Two Hearts is not forcing it is seldom 
dropped and on this hand would lead to a safe 
landing. 


Answer by Terence Reese 

A tricky hand: most partnerships would go 
too high. 

They may stop in time if East responds Two 
Spades ‘over the opening One Spade. West, with 
18 points and a balanced hand, will try Two No 
Trumps, East now introduces Three Diamonds 
and West should pass. However, it goes against 
the grain, with me, to suppress the seven-card 
diamond suit, and I would respond Two Dia- 
monds, whatever the text-books say about the 
values for a response at the level of Two. 

Now, what about West’s rebid over Two 

Diamonds? * The book’ says that with 18 points 
he can bid Three No Trumps, but that is un- 
attractive with A K alone in partner’s suit. The 
auction I suggest is: One Spade—Two Dia- 
monds; Two Hearts—Two Spades; Two No 
Trumps—Three Diamonds; Four Diamonds— 
No Bid. 
[Harold Franklin and Terence Reese will 
answer further questions next week. Listeners’ 
problems should be addressed to ‘ Bridge 
Forum’, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, 
and not to The Editor, THE LisTENER. The 
result of the competition set by Harold Franklin 
on October 2 will be published next week.] 


"use or appearance as coun- 
try houses’. 


_ this also applies (Todding- 


The Last of the Georgian Country House es 


By ALEC CLIFTON. TAYLOR 


- 


ITH the publication of a. third 

volume devoted to our Georgian 

houses*, Mr. Christopher Hussey 

completes his reissue of the late 

Avray Tipping’s English Homes for the period 
since 1715, excluding the later works of Van- 
brugh. The two earlier books must already have 
proved indispensable to a multitude of readers: 
let it be said at once that for its scholarship 
the third is fully up to their. standard and in - 
some respects is even more valuable since it 
breaks ground not covered by his predecessor. 
Tipping’s survey ended at 
1820, and in fact only one, 
or possibly two, of the 
houses described in his final 
volume would have been 
late enough in date for in- 
clusion in this new book. 
And these two, Ashridge 
(that ‘tedious enormity ’) 
and Bayfordbury, are 
omitted because they are 
no longer ‘maintained in 


It is true that 
two other houses to which 


ton and Harlaxton) are - 
here included, but each of 
these is sui generis. What, 
in fact, we are offered are 
descriptions of twenty-two 
houses new to this series 
(though not, of course, to 
readers of Country Life), 
together with another of 


- Mr. Hussey’s illuminating introductory essays, 


=v 


and nearly 500 plates, among which are two 
dozen plans. 

The period 1800 to 1840, despite the 
Napoleonic war, was prolific in the enlarge- 
ment and remodelling of English country houses, 
but, let there be no mistake about it, it was an 
age of steadily declining standards of taste. By 
1840 the flood-gates were already wide open to 
the meaty eclecticism of the Victorians, of which 
one minor but particularly gruesome example is 
illustrated, the 1858 sideboard in the dining 
room at Charlecote, which even Queen Victoria 
would not have as a gift. 

Compared with its two predecessors, this is a 
curiously miscellaneous-looking volume. There 
are fewer pediments and porticos (which some 


“may think no disadvantage), but in half the 


houses here described the restraining influence of 
the ‘ rule of taste’ had been thrown to the winds. 
At Sezincote, despite the Indian fol-de-rols, 
it survived: but, whereas in the earlier volumes 
Strawberry Hill, Arbury, and Downton Castle 
stand out as freaks, here a whole group of 
houses sprout battlements, crocketed pinnacles, 
twisted chimneys, and break out into round 
towers, traceried windows, ‘ groined’ ceilings, 
or Tudor greenhouses. The apogee of taste- 
lessness in this volume is no doubt reached 


* English Country Houses: Late Georgian, 1800-1840 (Country Life, £6 6s.), from which our illustration is taken 


at the superbly sited Penrhyn Castle, the spiri- 
tual, though not the stylistic, progenitor of that 
other memorable example of uninhibited 
millionairishness, ‘The Breakers’ at Newport, 
Rhode Island. It is not without significance 
that the architect of ‘Norman’ Penrhyn, Thomas 
Hopper, should have declared that ‘it is an 
architect’s business to understand all styles and 
be prejudiced in favour of none’ . The time was 
exactly ripe for him to acquire, as we are told 
he did, an enormous practice. 

- Mr. Hussey, needless to say, is fully eive 


Rudding Park, Yorkshire, built in 1807 


to the artistic imperfections of what he rightly 
describes as ‘in many ways a vulgar and 
materialistic period’. Under George IV, even 
the classically-inspired houses display, as he 
says, an ‘over-ripening and thickening’; 
client who built Broughton Hall, Yorkshire, 
might well have had a town-house in Belgravia. 
But is there any common denominator for all 
this diversity of building? Mr. Hussey, like the 
late Donald Pilcher, who in that admirable book 
The Regency Style developed this thesis at 
length, believes that there is. The impulse under- 
lying all this variety was a (very English) 
devotion to the picturesque. With the romantic 
houses this is sufficiently obvious, but in fact 
the neo-classical houses show a similar tendency. 
There was now a ‘loosening-up’, a decline in 
formality, of which the carrying down of the 
windows to meet the garden, the gently rounded 
bows, and the modest single-storeyed entrance 
portico at Rudding Park near Harrogate, illus- 
trated above, 
Yorkshire house, Grimston Park, designed: by 
Decimus Burton, has verandahs carried on deli- 
cate poles of iron along the whole length of its 


garden front, a visually confusing but inten- 


tionally picturesque feature which, as is pointed 
out, suggests the seaside. The Grecian style now 
became unpopular with the nobility, partly 


the 


are all symptomatic. Another 


a 


- 
<" 


because so many urban villas adopted it, but 
also because it offered few opportunities for 
Picturesque effects: the one completely Grecian 
house illustrated in this book, Belsay Castle in 
Northumberland, is certainly anything but pic- — 
turesque. On the other hand, Sheringham Hall, 
designed by Humphry Repton and his eldest 
son, not only ‘sits’ beautifully in the land- 
scape which Repton contrived for it» but is as 
unpedantic and comfortable a classical house 
as anyone could wish for. No less delightful, 


and on the imaginative plane more original, is. 


Nash’s. Cronkhill,  illus- 
trated in the introductions 
a notable example of pic~ 
turesque composition in an 
Italianate idiom. 

It is unfortunate that 
not a single large country _ 
house | by our finest late- 
Georgian architect, Soane, 
survives unaltered. Nash 
has been more fortunate, 
and is represented in this 
book by Luscombe Castle, 
Dawlish, a notably un- 
spoiled example of asym- — 
metrical, picturesque 

.. grouping, for which, again, 
Repton devised a charming 
little park (Sir Gilbert 
Scott’s chapel, of 1862, is = 
‘the one blot). > : 

The anthology opens 
-with two houses by archi- 
tects who figured in the pre- 
ceding volume: Southill, 

last important undertaking of Henry Holland, 

and Dodington, the last pleasing one of James 

Wyatt. Both these houses are notable internally 

for the fineness of their craftsmanship. It is a 

measure of the period’s declining standards that - 
by the ’thirties everything that could be was 
machine produced. Hence Charlecote, for Mr. 

Hussey, is ‘this great dead house’, and I agree, 
Perhaps the final lesson which this book 

teaches is that the best way to look at the 
majority of Regency houses (using the term 

* Regency ’ loosely, as is often done, to cover 

the whole period) is scenically, as objects in the - 
landscape, against backgrounds of greenery. 

From this point of view the relaxation of earlier 

Georgian disciplines might be no disadvantage, 

and some of the carefully contrived settings of 


_the houses described are delightful. But even so 


there can, to my mind, be no doubt that late- 
Georgian architecture is seen at its best when 
a certain degree of formalism, based on the 
classical trddition, persisted, This is the quality 


- which, even when the details are slapdash, gives 


distinction not only to some of the large houses 
which Mr. Hussey describes with so much skill 
and such rare understanding, but also to the 
Regency terraces and crescents and squares 
which can fortunately still be found in a Beene 
of British towns. © 
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NEST INDIES 


WINTER HOLIDAY SAILINGS 
From SOUTHAMPTON 


- Jan. 3rd & 22nd, Feb. 10th & 27th by the 
20,000 ton luxury liners, s.s. FLANDRE 
and s.s. ANTILLES, each making a etaes 
10,000 mile round trip. 


Modern ships, excellent accommo- 
dation, extensive air-conditioning, 
swimming pools, superb cuisine and 
service and the “‘Joie de Vivre” of 
“France Afloat’’. 


_ Sunshine Voyages 


Value Wines 


Whi e Bordeaux 
LION BLANC 


MEDIUM SWEET 
Monopoly of J. Lyons & Co. Ltd. 


8 / 6 per bottle 
Hock | 
LIEBFRAUMILCH 


GRAFENWEIN, 1955 


MEDIUM DRY 


10/ 6 per bottle 


‘Orders for 3 bottles or more delivered 


carriage paid. Orders for 1 or 2 bottles, 


please add 2/6 for packing and delivery 


LYONS 
HOP EX*@HAN'GE 
CELLARS 


26 Southwark Street, London, S.E.1 


HOP 0425 
*k 


For a full list of value wines 
available write for Wine List D 
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A Business Man in Politics 


MAURICE ASHLEY reviews a new historical book 


HE study of English economic history 

is less than 100 years old. Among its 

pioneers were Archdeacon William 

Cunningham, who died in 1919, and 
Sir William Ashley, who died in 1927. Professor 
R. H. Tawney, who is now not far away from 
the magical figure of eighty, belongs to the 
traditions established by these pioneers. None of 
them, however, was a narrow-minded scholar; 
none of them believed in the naked 
economic interpretation of history; all of 
them have been Christians. Cunningham 
was passionately concerned over social 
problems; Ashley was a ‘modern 
churchman’ who also wrote on ‘ busi- 
ness economics’; Dr. Tawney was the 
philosopher of the Labour Party in its 
most exciting days. There can be few 
historians of the middle period of our 
history who do not owe a debt to his 
kindness, encouragement and inspiration. 
He and Dr. G. M. Trevelyan are alike 
examples of the selfless scholar, innocent 
of power politics, whom one is proud to 
have known. 

More than thirty years ago the rumour 
went the rounds of the academic world 
that Dr. Tawney was writing a book on 
the history of England in the seventeenth 
century in which the social, economic, 
and political aspects were all to find their 
places and receive a synthesis. If this 
was true, the other demands of a busy 
life have so far failed to allow the birth 
of that masterpiece. At any rate, Dr. 
Tawney has never been a ‘pure’ 
economic historian. His work has always 
disclosed the interaction of economics, 
politics, and religion—as did his still 
living work Religion and the Rise of 
Capitalism, which was first published in 
1926. Nowadays nearly all historians accept the 
ideal of the higher synthesis, even if specialized 
studies pour from the university presses. Dr. 
Tawney’s new book, which is a study of Lionel 
Cranfield, Earl of Middlesex, as a merchant and 
a Minister, properly carries the wider title of 
Business and Politics under Fames I*. 

In some ways Cranfield is a modern figure, a 
business man who, having made good by keen 
competitive methods, is called to high office in 
the state at a time of crisis. If such comparisons 
are permissible, we can think of the Beaver- 
brooks, the Wooltons, the Andrew Duncans of 
our own times. Cranfield was a more or less self- 
made man, born into business, who was said to 
have been ‘his own university’. He rose to 
power in an age when international trade was 
first becoming important and could hold its own 
with prospering agriculture. It was not perhaps 
until the end of the seventeenth century that this 
fact was generally understood. ‘ We are to con- 
sider’, wrote Lord Halifax ‘the Trimmer ’, ‘ that 
we are a very little spot in the map of the world, 
and make a great figure only by trade, which is 
the creature of liberty; the one destroyeth, the 
other falleth to the ground’, This was a period 


when commerce was expanding—though our 
exports were chiefly confined to woollen textiles 
—but financial methods were still rudimentary. 
Thus merchants had largely to build up their 
own capital resources before they could launch 
out upon new enterprises. That is what Cranfield 
did. He exported cloth of different kind, and in 
return imported luxury goods from Italy and 
elsewhere which he sold profitably in the fashion- 


Detail from the portrait of Lionel Cranfield, Earl of Middlesex (in 
the possession of Major-General-Lord Sackville), which is repro- 
duced as the frontispiece to Business and Politics under fames I - 


able world of London. He had factors stationed 
in different parts of the Continent to look after 
his affairs and they showed commendable enter- 
prise in driving bargains on his behalf. Money 
made out of commercial enterprise was. the 
source of his investment capital. But Cranfield 
also thrived as a money lender. 

Cranfield was brought into ministerial office, 
apparently on the recommendation of King 
James I’s favourite, the first Duke of Bucking- 
ham, to improve the royal revenues by retrench- 
ment and reform, to apply his knowledge of 
City affairs to Whitehall and, to some extent, to 
act as a poacher turned gamekeeper, since he 
knew from experience a great deal about how to 
buy and sell offices and other profitable per- 
quisites of government. Although it was recog- 
nized that everyone was entitled to have his cut 
and, as Dr. Tawney writes, ‘ public opinion 
looked with indulgence on squeeze, backsheesh, 
graft’, the abuses in the Exchequer had become 
notorious. Cranfield carried through administra- 
tive reforms and improved the royal revenue 
by deft bargaining, but he was never able to 
overcome the fundamental difficulty that King 
James I spent far more money than Queen 


* Cambridge University Press. 40s. 


by Dr. R. H. Tawney 


Elizabeth had done upon his household and was 
Over-generous to his favourites. Nor did the 
depression of the sixteen-twenties help Cranfield 
in his labours. é 

Cranfield was a ‘ notable stirring man’, full of 
audacious plans, who was ruthless enough in his 
business dealings. But he never enjoyed the full 
support of the King or of Buckingham, and it 
is clear that in effecting economies he feathered 

his own nest as well. Thus he differed 
from modern business men transformed 
into statesmen in War Cabinets, although 

Sir John Eliot paid him a notable tribute 
~ when he said that ‘he had merited well 

of the King and had done him that ser- 
vice that few had ever done him’. In the 
end Buckingham threw him over and he 
was impeached on largely trumped-up 
charges, but the heavy fines imposed 
upon him for his misdemeanours were 
reduced when the Duke was bribed with 

Cranfield’s palatial house at Chelsea: 

“Naboth’s vineyard was justly gotten in 
respect of Chelsea’, wrote the fallen 
financial wizard. 

Dr. Tawney’s book is not a biography 
and Cranfield, anyway, is scarcely a 
lively figure. But we have been provided 
with a searchlight upon the financial and 
economic activities of England in the 
first quarter of the seventeenth century. 
Historians who have studied recent con- 
troversies will note that Dr. Tawney lends 
some substantial support to Professor 
Trevor-Roper’s thesis that offices 
bestowed at Court offered the quickest 
road to wealth at the time, although 
these offices seem often to have been 
bought with accumulations from com- 
merce. On the other hand, Dr. Tawney 
castigates the ‘naiveté which, having 

classified an individual by his occupation or 
social group, insists on discovering in him at 
every turn the traits, and nothing but the traits, 
conventionally supposed to be characteristics of 
an artificially constructed type’. 

In fact it would be wrong even to suppose 
that Cranfield was typical of the financiers and 
merchants who, since the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, were infiltrating the House of Commons 
or becoming gilded lordlings. He is best com- 
pared with other leading administrators of the 
century. It could have been said of most other 
capable servants of the Stuart Kings, as it was 
in regard to Cranfield, that ‘many things shall 
be mended if the King will support his Minis- 
ters’. He never did so. That was the reason far 
more, to my mind, than any purely financial or 
social causes why the Stuart dynasty, in spite 
of the intelligence of King James I, the con- 
scientious rectitude of his son, and the genial 
adaptability of his grandson, was a disaster in 
English history, f 

‘No one who wishes to understand the articu- 


‘lation of our affairs over three centuries ago will 


fail to appreciate the value of this latest product 
of Dr. Tawney’s devoted scholarship. . 
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; _ Between those who wish still to ‘ maintain the 

gap’ and those. who favour the doctrine of 

_ integration, the dilemma continues. Mr. Mason 
has some penetrating things to say about two of 
~ the white attitudes, both benevolent but contra- 
dictory, towards the African, for whom ‘the 
_ missionary and the game warden’ may stand as 
s symbols’ - 


fi eK the ‘Bantu oe nen (@ i fepctu system — 
c produce, in Khama and Mosesh, if not quite 
qi in, Lewanika and Mzilikazi, royal statesmen who © 
‘can be spoken of in the same breath as Alfred’), 
oche: brings forward his numerous witnesses of | 

- tribal customs throughout the nineteenth century. — 
7 — But by Victorian times, of the two tribes with 
which he is specially concerned, the unwarlike © C 

-Mashona group had sunk to a eeeebb in their ae onviction 
ie Gis, demoralized and degenerated by half a _ Edited by Norman Mavkcnsia 
century of persecution by the Matabele. ‘A MacGibbon ‘and Kee. 18s. 

_ people capable of controlling and organizing This is a collection of essays by socialists under 

~ complicated political systems and of arguing forty years old, none of them very far to the 
subtle legal points, were hopelessly divided left, and all of them intellectuals. It is an 

} _ among ‘themselves, isolated from the great attempt to meet the supposed demand for “new 
_ strains of human thought, for the moment stag- socialist thinking *. There is, in fact, rather less 
a nant, bereft of inventiveness and the fire of thinking in these pages than feeling, but the feel- 
_ enthusiasm. They were a people in waiting; ing is, on the whole, of a worthy kind, and only 
waiting for a force that would unite them...’ rarely does a writer’s power of reasoning appear 
‘ _ At the end of his story, some 200 pages and to be blinded by emotion. The best piece in the 
“a seventy years later—seventy years of force of one ~ book is the most rigorous: it is by Miss Iris 
‘sort or another—Mr. Mason, surveying the Murdoch, who suggests that the Benthamite, 
plight of the Africans in Rhodesia today, repeat Fabian stream in English socialism has now ful- 
- the remark: “They are a people in waiting ’. But filled itself, and that socialists should next seek 
icism is intended. Mr. aan has been — Bee aration in the alternative, more idealistic 


Neeaiiision several other Contributors appear, in 
: their different ways, to be groping; but none 
; a sisi ‘it as clearly as Miss Murdoch does. 

Fe present hake the “ability to see andi - On the other hand, there are those who are 
anderstand every point of view, black or white, — Pchictly concerned with the defects in the Welfare 
and the complicated problems involved in State, and wish to improve it; they wish to push 
th struggle between the two races—all this is further in the Benthamite, Fabian direction. Mr. 
gives his book its exciting and moving Brian Abel-Smith actually suggests that the 
The concessions, the chartered com- Welfare State, as now organised, is in the 
march of the pioneers, and the | interests of the middle classes rather than the 
Mashonaland, the Matabele War, — working classes; but his is an ingenious, not a 
Peace, | the rebellions and their sup- - convincing argument, and certainly far less com- 
inevitable yoke’: Mr. Mason de- — ‘pelling morally than Mr. Peter Townsend’s 
ale unhappy conflict with a rare account of the grave social wrongs which remain 
| the scales with scrupulous to be righted in the England of 1958. It must 
s equally considerate to Rhodes ~ in fairness be said, however, that the leaders of 
zula and his” account of the Labour movement are fully aware of these 
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for. many Se aeraionn like two different species — 


improvements is certainly not ‘ new thinking’; it 
is the ‘ old thinking’ on more expansive lines. 


Nevertheless it is thinking, whereas some of — 


the essays in this book are not so much argued 
as proclaimed. Mr. Raymond Williams, for ex- 
ample, keeps repeating like an incantation the 
phrase ‘ culture is ordinary ’. Thus he aspires to 
mesmerise us into thinking—for he could never 
persuade us. rationally—that the ordinary Eng- 
lish working man is a man of culture. Assuredly, 
in the sense in which ‘culture’ can be applied 
to any group with a specific way of life, our 
proletariat has a culture, but the ‘ culture’ which 
is at issue here is ‘the best that has been said 
and done’ in the arts and ‘elsewhere. This is 
something with which, alas, the ordinary English 
working man is manifestly not in touch. 


Mr. Norman Mackenzie, in an interesting pre- | 


face, compares the socialist intellectual of today 
with his fellow of the nineteen-thirties. The 
difference is indeed striking. Twenty years ago 


the idea of equality was taken for granted on the — 


left; if anything, the bourgeois socialist felt 
inferior to the proletarian socialist. Today class 
feeling is as acute on the left as it is elsewhere in 
England; and many socialist theorists despair of 
introducing an egalitarian society here. In fact 
their own Welfare State has only increased 
people’s worries about status. For in the 
hierarchy of merit which socialism seeks to 
introduce in place of the hierarchy of wealth, the 
people at the bottom are those who deserve to be 
at the bottom. This produces widespread guilt, 
and that guilt in turn produces anxiety. The 
Benthamite, Fabian achievements of the Labour 
movement have diminished social injustice, but 
they have created psychological tensions which 
the Welfare State cannot remedy. A healing and 
inspiring vision is clearly needed on the left. 
This book serves to underline that need, although 
it cannot be said to go very far towards meet- 
ing it. - 


The Ironie German 
By Erich Heller. 


Secker and Warburg. 25s. 
In one of his ‘stories Thomas Mann remarks 
that he who lives does not work, that one must 
die in order to be completely creative. Here, of 
course, he is not talking about agricultural 
fertiliser but using the shock of paradox to 
emphasize the author’s objective anonymity. 
Professor Heller is concerned with naming the 
nameless. In his new book (subtitled ‘A Study 
of Thomas Mann’) he examines the personality 
behind -the symbolic screen of art. Subjectivity 
is the key-note, Indeed, the book might, with 
equal justice, be called a study of Professor 
Heller. He himself calls it ‘a conversation with 
myself, with fellow-critics, and not least with 
Thomas Mann’. Since Professor Heller has 
heard it all before, and Thomas Mann is no 
longer with us, this leaves only fellow-critics: 
as a publishing venture this seems extravagant. 

It is impossible not to admire the quality of 
Professor Heller’s mind. This book, erudite and 
philosophical, is clearly a labour of love, for 


Cia that our mental hospitals are over- — 
crowded and our educational system in need of 
reform. Thinking that the Welfare State needs 
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DICTIONARY 
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The ‘big Webster’ has the largest vocabulary 
of any English dictionary. ‘The entries are 
so full that it is as informative as a multi- 


‘volume encyclopaedia, making it, for all 


general purposes, by far the most widely 
3,350 pages, 
600,000 vocabulary entries. Thousands of 
illustrations. Biographical Dictionary. World 
Gazetteer. Synonyms and Antonyms. Available 
in 1 or 2 volumes. £15. 15s. net in either style. 
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DICTIONARY 


The New Collegiate has been abridged directly 
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style 60s. net.) : 
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The Russian 


Revolution 
‘A searching, colourful and 


the greatest historical event 
of modern times, the echoes 
of which are rolling yet.’ 
JOHN GUNTHER 
With Hamish Hamilton 
Illustrated 30s 


Some of the finest writing of 
the last 100 years—Twain to 
Thurber, Longfellow to 
Eliot—collected here to. 


centenary. 576 pages 36s 


Doctor Zhivago : 

‘The most remarkable work 
to have emerged from Russia 
since 1917.’ DAILY TELEGRAPH 


‘A truly great work of art.’ 
C. M. BOWRA, TIME AND TIDE 
With Harvill Press — 21s 


The Land God Gave 
to Cain 


The ‘master of modern ad-- 
tells a gripping. 


story of the search for an ex- 
pedition lost in the wastes 
of Labrader. 

‘Admirably authentic.’ 
SUNDAY TIMES 15s 


E. Arnot Robertson 
‘A subtle assessment of 
human problems —rich in 
pictures of people and 
SCOTSMAN 
‘Readable, sensible, compas- 
sionate, informative.’ 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN Lose 


Hugo Charteris 


Picnic at Porokorro 
‘Mr. Charteris really cares 
about the things he is talking 
about’ (oBsERVER)—this time 
it is men and women and 
diamonds in Africa. 
Book Society Recor eae 
: os 


Helen Ashton 


Return to Cheltenham 


This story of an early Vic- 


torian elopement reveals the 
savage contrast between life 
in England and Ireland 


- during the 1840’s. 15s 


eller is too voluble : 


. nue to read: closely and the 
Readers remain unabashed in their 
ir. Leavis and Lord David Cecil are 

d each other’s contributions for their 


rea 
. His conversation with mutual good, and all is well for this is English 


1 in a rare state of tension. 
. ites him, but excitement is no — 

sy communication : “Thomas Mann 
course, well prepared for “the mystery — 
revolving sphere ” * by Schopenhauer’s 


the centre of the illusory motion of 
and by Nietzsche’s Eternal Recurrence 


mas Mann’s favourite plaything, the 


mystica, is a reflection of metem- 


sis, even if it is somewhat bleached by 


cism could scarcely go higher than that. 
inly it hovers a long way above the solid 
ols of Thomas Mann’s art, and the con- 

| between the two may not be immediately 
ptible to fellow-critics. 

—Itis difficult to follow any thread of argument 
through this book. This is not surprising, 
since no thread could survive such a weight of 

words: “Then both art and politics are exposed — 
in hysterical impotence to the revenge of Nature 
which, betrayed by the Reason, and indeed as — 
the ~ crowning paradox of Reason’s own 
- manoeuvres, mockingly regains its primeval and 

_ unmanageable demonic powers, condemning 
the speech of the political animal to hectic 

trivialities in the face of brainwashers, scien- 

_ tifically equipped sadists, and radioactive cata- 
clysms, and the artistic productions of the 
creative creature to banal anger or desperate — 
_ distraction and abstraction’. Reading sentence 
after’ sentence like that is like watching a film 

run backward: there is an impression of move-- 

ment, but all that remains in the memory is a 
blur. Professor Heller’s interests are primarily 

_ metaphysical. It is noticeable that when he gets 
_ down to sober analysis of individual works he 
is. ‘painstakingly pedestrian. He likes to soar, to 

rise from-the hard ground of literature into 

_ the intoxicating nebulae of ideas. Can it be, 
perhaps, that all that is worth saying about 
‘Thomas Mann has: already been said—by 
Thomas Mann? 

ae . 

English Critical Essays. Twentieth Cen- 

tury (Second Series). Oxford. 7s. 
This anthology, edited by Mr. Derek Hudson, 


_ is a sequel to a previous volume in the World’s © 


Classics; it consists of work published since 
1933. There is only one author who appears in 
both collections, Mr. T. S. Eliot. His contribu- 
tion is, as Mr. Hudson remarks, particularly 


‘ - relevant. It is one of those public: addresses in — 


~ which he takes himself to task for his former 


i opinions and where a personal apologia becomes — 


review of a whole period. He concludes with 


> 


gnomic sentences : * These last thirty years — 
been, I think, a brilliant period in literary _ 


come to seem too brilliant’. Does this — 
ology confirm his assessment? Does it 


of the editor, Mr. I. A. Richards) all the © 
‘The Old Academics rub— 
with the New Academics, the sabba- 
fessional eee wan thee wig 


% with the lamb. Is it brilliant? 


Ste atane abeentecs, ee awch se 


~ Literary Criticism and the lion must lie down 
The gleams 
_ seemed dimmed a little by the national reluct- 
-ance to discuss general ideas unless they are 
canvassed. by Mr. Stephen Spender in a pause 


: of the eternal mune stans which between international conferences. Is it ‘too 


brilliant’? Perhaps it would be if it were 
etree 


bias Different From Us. A Biography 
pte of “ realistic psychology ”)?. Higher = 


of Miss Buss and Miss Beale 
_ By Josephine Kamm. 
_-Bodley Head. 25s. 
Readers of novels will require no reminder of the 
sort of schooling once enjoyed by daughters of 


; the. upper classes. For those of tradespeople and 
for those whose parents could not afford the 


‘services of a governess or the fees of the few 
existing private seminaries, there was not avail- 
able even that poor quality education. With the 
‘burgeoning of Victorian commercial prosperity 
changes were bound to follow, but this inevit- 


_ ability does nothing to detract from the work 


of two very remarkable ladies. Between them 


% Miss Buss and Miss Beale set the pattern for 
- the crop of girls’ schools which sprang up before 


and after the turn of the century. 

_ Miss Beale, whose antecedents were slightly 
superior, was with her Ladies College at Chelten- 
~ ham ( for the daughters and young children of 
-Noblemen and Gentlemen’) the complement of 
the humbler Miss Buss, who in the lowlier air 
of Camden Town established her North London 


- Collegiate School for Girls, where the butcher’s 


‘daughter might be found sitting alongside the 


~ colonel’s. There was thus no likelihood of rivalry 


between the two headmistresses, who were in fact 
very good friends although dissimilar in char- 
acter. Both were deeply religious, but while 
Miss Beale’s religion was more that of the mystic, 
Miss Buss managed to adjust hers to everyday 
life. Miss Beale’s intellect, too, was more rarified 


and she was less approachable and more enig- 


‘matic. Miss Buss was wider in her sympathies 


_ and more homely—her habit of kissing pupils 
_ goodnight and embracing them on all emotional 


occasions was indicative of her warmer nature. 
Both were, however, unanimous on the need for 
giving girls an education comparable with that 
of boys and on insisting that teachers be pro- 
fessionally qualified. 

The story of the successful struggle by these 
two women, dedicated to the advancement of 
female education, against prejudice, opposition, 
and even calumny is admirably told by Mrs. 
‘Kamm. Yet so remote today appear the scenes 
and sounds of this battlefield that when occa- 
sionally she cites evidence of pupils ‘ still alive’, 


in both Britain and America. It may the reader will find it hard to contain his in- 


credulity. 


ah More War. By Linus Pauling. 
Gollanez. 16s. 

Dr. Pauling is a distinguished American profes- 
sor of chemistry who has won the Nobel prize. 
He has made a special study of the radioactive 
a of the. “fall-out” from the atom bomb— 


Ned 
E> ee 


— 


and donee even whee the bomb.j is selisai 


in the desert or at sea, miles from anywhere. He 


advocates, in consequence, the suppression of all 
further jen and experimenting with atom 


(which are the same as those from the dust 
from an atom bomb) need not be harmful he 
regards as wrong; the radiation, he argues, is 
always potentially harmful. The dust from the 
bomb can spread over a wide range and set up 
leukemia and bone cancer in the people it 
reaches. One of the products, the abnormal 
atom, “strontium 90’, is known to be a terrible 
scourge if it gets into the living body in quan- 
tity. If we go on experimenting with bigger 
and bigger atom bombs, quite apart from the 
danger such experimenting may occasion in in- 
ducing one nation to go to war, there is this 
increasing danger from what might be called the 
peace-time ‘fall-out’. Dr. Pauling makes this 
point very strongly. He has collected the 
opinions on this subject of many Nobel Prize- 
men and Fellows of the Royal Society and the 
list of names of those in agreement with him is 
impressive. 

The atom, Dr. Pauling feels, can be a blessing. 
There is no need for it to be a curse. If the 
area of disagreement between the two great 
atom-bomb nations, the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. 
can be bridged we can have the blessings of 
peace without the curse of war. The fear that 
one nation after promising to stop production 
of bombs could continue to do so undetected by 
the other, he believes to be groundless. He con- 
cludes with a strong appeal for international 
agreements to minimize the prospect of war 
and to governments to stop their accumulation 
of atom bombs. 


Classical Persian Literature. By A. J. 


Arberry. Allen and Unwin. 35s. 
The English reader will perhaps approach this 
book in the hope of discovering in the Persian 
classics some hidden treasures which might 
enrich English Letters as they have been enriched 
by Fitzgerald’s Omar, The poet of the Rubaiyat, 
paradoxically, is not numbered amongst the 
classics by his fellow countrymen who began to 
take notice of him only after they had heard of 
his vogue in .the West, Persian literature was 
discovered for England in the days of the East 
India Company: it inspired Lalla Rookh and 
Sohrab and Rustum and much more that is 
now forgotten, Goethe, fascinated by his con- 
cept of ‘ world literature’, perceived the genius 
of Hafiz in the amazingly unpoetical version 
of the Austrian Yon Hammer: gloriously, he 
wrote, has the Orient crossed the Mediterranean; 
only through knowing and loving Hafiz can the 
Muse of Calderon be appreciated, Another 
claimant for world-fame is Rumi, the author of 
a mystical poem, whom a sensitive Persian poet 
and critic, quoted by Dr. Arberry, would 
include in a list of the immortals alongside 
Shakespeare and Milton and Dante and Goethe. 

Rumi found a devoted interpreter in the late 
R. A. Nicholson whose prose translation of the 
Masnavi, accompanied by a learned commen- 
tary, is a masterpiece of exposition, But import- 
ant as this prolix and obscure poem is for the 
study of mysticism, its artistic quality is not 
easily discernible in its English dress, The same 
scholar’s verse-translations of a few of Rumi’s 


bombs. The old idea that the rays from radium a 


4 


a me lyrics deserve to be better kxiown: they are fit 
to rank together. with the Rubaiyat as permanent 


possessions of English literature. 
The story of the impact of Hafiz on the West 


affords a curious example of literary “inter- | 
*, In Germany Goethe made him famous, — 


traffic 
and he was imitated by Platen and others. 
English versions (mostly of selections) are 
numerous, and’ bewildering in the variety of 
their styles and verse-forms, from the elegant 
eighteenth-century manner of Sir William 
Jones, to Gertrude Bell’s finely stylized verses, 
and E. G. Browne’s ingenious imitation of the 
Persian rhyme-scheme. The impression on 
English literature, however, has not been as great 
as the fame of Hafiz might suggest, and the rea- 
son is not far to seek. The Persian lyric, of 


which Hafiz is the supreme representative, tests~ 


the resourcefulness of the translator to the 
utmost limit. It is a highly conventional art- 
form achieving its effects through the subtle use 
of overtones and allusions and rhetorical artifice, 
and the interplay of erotic and bacchanalian 
themes with mystic meaning. Edward Browne, 


whose peewicdes of Persia and her people has 


never been surpassed, has described. the nature 


of this elusive art with penetrating insight: 


in a symbolic and mystical sense few will deny; 


that others mean what they say, and celebrate a. 


beauty not celestial and wine not allegorical 
can hardly be questioned; that the spiritual and 
_ the material should be thus mingled will not 
surprise anyone who understands the character, 


psychology and Weltanschauung of the people of . 


Persia, where it is common enough to meet with 


persons who in the course of a single day will. 


- alternately present themselves as pious Muslims, 
heedless libertines, confirmed sceptics and mysti- 
cal pantheists, or even incarnations of the Deity. 


The Persian Erds—the point needs emphasiz- 
ing because it is often glossed over—is akin to. 


the god of Plato’s Symposium, and Goethe, more 
sensitive than English translators, spoke of the 
Persian’s ‘tender feelings for the beauty of an 
adolescent boy’. Here the difference betwéen 


Persian and English manners proves a barrier 


to complete understanding. 
If Rumi and Hafiz are the pas te readers 


of Dr. Baas book will find that prt 


even if for their own countrymen their work 


= 


great deal more in Persian literature that de: 


2 es attention. There is also—let us not disguise t 
That many of the odes [he writes] can be taken 


fact—much that is tedious in its prolixity and 
repellent in style. The Persian classics, it should 
be remembered, belong to: the medieval world, 
has a timeless quality; and their range is limited 
to a comparatively narrow field. “ 
Dr, Arberry’s book, though not desicnedna as 
a text-book in the narrow sense of the term, will 
render great service to students embarking on 
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the study of Persian. The selection of material — 


expresses the author’s . predilections, Omar 
Khayyém is dismissed somewhat briefly, and 


readers seeking fuller information are referred — 


to a monograph which may not be accessible to 
all. Judiciously chosen quotations in verse and 
prose form an acceptable anthology of what is 
most characteristic in the literature of this gifted — 
and enigmatic people. ; 


The price of Pope and Human Nature by Geotrey Tillot- 


son, reviewed in our last number, should have been given 


as 25s.° - 


A Constitutional Monarch: 


King George VI, His 


FEW BIOGRAPHERS HAVE SUBMITTED themselves 
to a more exacting test than Mr. Wheeler- 
Bennett in undertaking to write the life of King 
‘George VI after Sir Harold Nicolson had made 
so brilliant a success of the life of George V. 
The comparison was bound to be made and it 
appeared inevitable that, given the difference 
between the two subjects, it could only be made 
to Mr. Wheeler-Bennett’s detriment. It implies 
no disparagement of Sir Harold’s outstanding 
biography to say that, contrary to expectation, 
Mr. Wheeler-Bennett has faced and passed this 
test with flying colours. Far from being a dull 
book about a dull man, this is an absorbing 
study of a king whose quality of character and 
understanding of his role prove in the*end to 
have fallen little, if at all, below the standards 
set by his father. 

The key to Mr. Wheeler-Bennett’s success lies 
in his grasp of the dramatic contrast between the 
first forty years of the King’s life and the fifteen 
years of his reign. Diffident, retiring, over- 
shadowed by his brilliant elder brother and 
handicapped by an impediment in his speech, 
it was George VI’s fate to be thrust into a posi- 
tion for which he was wholly unprepared and in 
which one crisis after another made demands 
upon him before which men of far greater ability 
and personality might have quailed. 

George VI came to the throne in a situation 
as difficult and fraught with danger to the 
monarchy as any King had faced since the 


accession of George I. The abdication crisis was. 


followed by Munich, and Munich by the diplo- 
matic revolution of 1939 and the war. After 
the war came the social revolution carried 
through by the Labour Government, the long- 
drawn-out economic crisis, the destruction of 


_. the Indian Empire, the parliamentary deadlock 


of 1950-51. Each of these events placed a heavy 
strain upon the man who carried the lonély 
responsibilities of monarchy in a revolutionary 
world, 

His upbringing had no more fitted the new 


Life and Reign. By John W. Wheeler-Bennett. Macmillan. £3. 


king to bear these responsibilities than his tem- 
perament. When he came to the throne at the 
age of forty he had never seen a state paper 
and knew no more of the duties of a constitu- 
tional monarch than he had read in the pages 
‘of Bagehot. To make a speech or a broadcast 
cost him hours of agonized effort. He was 
appalled at the prospect suddenly thrust before 
him by his brother’s abdication. His only assets 
were courage, comscientiousness, sincerity, a 
latent strength of character still largely un- 
revealed, an unclouded faith in the institutions 
he was called upon to serve, and an unshakable 
sense of duty. They proved to be sovereign 
assets from which this unassuming, limited but 
honest man drew the strength to rise to the 
height of great events. 
Unlike Sir Harold Nicolson, who was called 
upon to write a ‘political biography of George V 
—leaving the account of his personal life to 
Mr. John Gore—Mr. Wheeler-Bennett has had 
to bring both within the compass of one volume. 
The Duke of York had taken little interest and 
less part in the affairs of state. His tastes and 
opinions were those of a country gentleman 
with the training of a naval officer. He had the 
good fortune to be happily married and enjoyed 
to the full the pleasures of private life in the 
Royal Lodge of Windsor Great Park, punctu- 
ated by occasional duties of a ceremonial nature. 
But once he became King, and recovered from 
the shock of the abdication, George VI applied 
himself to mastering the complexities of politics 


and policies with the same conscientious atten- 


tion to business as his father. 
He had an instinctive feeling for the limita- 
tions of constitutional monarchy, but within 


those limits he exercised fully Bagehot’s three ~ 
inalienable rights of the monarch: the right to” 


be consulted, the right to encourage, and the 


right to warn. No one who reads the letters - 


exchanged between the King and his’ Prime 
Ministers or follows the part which the King 


took in the discussions on the post-war Com- 
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monwealth can fail to recognize the insight and 
authority which experience gave him. He was 
no more a cipher in the crowded history of his 
reign than his father had been. His likeness to 
his father grew steadily as he acquired confi- 
dence: there is the same gravelly note in their 
comments on affairs, the same ability to see 
complicated questions simply in a way which 
eluded cleverer men. His remark to the Eire 
Minister of External Affairs after the passage of 
the Republic of Ireland Act is worth a volume 
of constitutional commentary: ‘Tell me, Mr. 
MacBride, what does this new legislation of 
yours make me in Ireland, an undesirable alien? ’ 
Few men have a firmer grasp of the history 
of our own times.than Mr. Wheeler-Bennett, 
and the background of events is drawn with a 
sureness which adds immensely to the sharpness 
of his portrait. For the major theme of the book, 
which stands out, often unconsciously, on every 
page, is the contrast between the institution of 
monarchy and its setting in the alien world of 
the mid-twentieth century. No one was more 
conscious of this than the King himself who, in 
the course of his lifetime, saw with anxiety one 
after another of the thrones of Europe swept 


away. But, in Britain at least, the contrast was 
‘far from detrimental. Paradoxically, in the age 


of universal suffrage and mass-culture, it is the 


“Monarchy which, far more than any other part - 


of the establishment—parliament, the Church 


_ of England, the armed forces, even the courts 


—commands popular loyalty. Three centuries 
after Charles I was beheaded, one of the cardinal 
facts to be learned about this country—little less 
important than the fact that it is an rere 
the fact that it is a monarchy. x 

_ Those who believe this to be no more impor- 


tant than the continued existence ‘of the House . 


of 1 Lords will receive a shock from reading the — 
two royal biographies of Sir Harold Nicolson 
and Mr. Wheeler-Bennett, which between them 


‘cover forty years of the Present century, 
Agi: 
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SAN PATRICIO 


Pale, dry, perfect for 
discerning palates. 
What a Fino ought to be. 


‘FINE & DRY’ 


A most agreeable 
medium dry sherry 
for every occasion. 


Imported by 
MATTHEW CLARK & SONS LIMITED, WALBROOK HOUSE, LONDON, E.CA. 


Does your wife see red? 


The most : 

» - Every Ego or Id. must influence, to a greater or lesser degree, the behaviour 

discerning smokers prefer pattern of mankind. So your book-habits, which you no doubt fondly 
believe are your own business, are not a purely domestic matter. If you 

throw your books around like confetti at a wedding, or if your wife has 
frequent crying fits after dusting your collected works, it’s time you faced 
the truth—that your book-habits may well start a revolution and bring 
1984 and Newspeak closer than is comfortable. 
Fortunately, there is always a solution. Minty have specialised for years 
in making bookcases that house your books behind glass and keep them 
dust-free. They give your books an elegant, well-tailored home, and leave 
you more room to walk around in. They allow you to go on reading and 
buying—for Minty bookcases are sectional and may be started for as little 
as £9.2.0—on deferred terms if you prefer. 
Only at Minty showrooms can you see and buy Minty bookcases (and furni- 
ture); only by this direct selling from Minty to you can Minty offer you such 
fine furniture at such moderate prices. There are seven Minty showrooms 
each within reasonably easy reach of most people, but if for any reason you 
can’t call, Minty will be glad to send you a catalogue and particulars of post- 
ordering. Write to Dept. L2, Minty Ltd., 44-45 High Street, Oxford. 


MINTY 


the bookcases that grow on you 


im 


sROS. & LT DLIVERPOOL & 


OXFORD (HEAD OFFICE) 44-45 HIGH STREET - LONDON 123 VICTORIA ST., S.W.1 

MANCHESTER 7-9 ROYAL EXCHANGE ARCADE . BRISTOL 50 PARK STREET 

BIRMINGHAM 186 CORPORATION ST. + GLASGOW 556 SAUCHIEHALL STREET 
LEEDS SHELL HOUSE, EASTGATE 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


Television Broadcasting 
DOCUMENTARY 
Revelations 


MODERN SCIENCE, to a non-scientist, is like 
magic, as I am reminded every time I switch 
on my television set. But of course there is no 
deception: it can all be explained; and a new 
series, ‘Eye on Research’, has started to explain 
it. The explanations may catch the lay imagina- 
tion as much as the mystery did. I thought the 
first programme in’ this series, on viruses, was 
admirable. It gave a clear and detailed picture 
of the life-cycle of these parasitic particles, half- 
way between chemicals and bac- 
teria, invisible except under an 
electro-microscope, which ‘take 
over’ living cells in plants or 
animals. Equally fascinating, and 
certainly more encouraging, was 
the account of the discovery of 
‘interferon’, a sort of virus anti- 
biotic which can be produced in a 
cell where the invading virus has 
been killed by ultra-violet rays. 
The second programme in the 
series (October 7) dealt with how 
and why it rains. Again, the ex- 
planations were as full and expert 
as one could wish; again Raymond 
Baxter was a helpful interpreter 
between us and the scientists. If 
this programme did not, for me, 
seem as exciting as the previous 
one, that may have been because I 
had an inkling of the answer 
already: those ice crystals did 
rather remind me of school geo- 
graphy and war-time meteorology. 
Perhaps, too, this work has not yet 
linked up dramatically with human 
needs: for it will be a long time, 
apparently, before the scientists are 
any more successful than the 
witch-doctors at rain-making,on a large scale. 
Magic of a more primitive kind—perhaps one 
might class it as sympathetic magic—is exhibited 
in ‘This Is Your Life’, now running again on 
Monday evenings. I approached this gingerly, 
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“Gardening Club’ on October 10: Mr. H. W. Abbiss showing 
anemones for planting in an ordinary garden 


es 


put off by parodies and disliking the public 
organization of private emotions. But so far, 
although the presentation is rather obviously 
stage-managed and self-congratulatory, and the 
whole thing wildly sentimental, I have been 
agreeably surprised and, as the politicians would 
say, not unentertained. Perhaps the first two 
‘lives’ were not: typical. Jo Capka, a Czech 
who had fought in Britain during the war and 
married an English girl, returned to his native 
country after the war and was imprisoned for 
five years. All his old friends were produced, 
with Mr. Andrews beaming like a successful 
conjuror. Mr. Capka showed genuine surprise— 
surely they must talk it over with the subject in 


Mr, Jo Capka (second from left) in ‘ This Is Your Life’ on September 29: with 
him are Mrs, Capka, Mr. Ondra Spacek, and Eamonn Andrews 


advance?—and enormous pleasure. There seemed 
to be no cause for offence. Last week’s subject 
was Jimmy Edwards: this turned into quite a 
funny variety show, though there was one re- 
markable rabbit from the hat in the person of a 
Dutch woodman who had helped 
Mr. Edwards when he crashed in 
Holland during the war. 

‘ Straight ’ magic, as performed 
by professional illusionists, is 
great fun, though apparently not 
quite so popular now as it was 
before the war. In last week’s 
‘Panorama’, Timothy  Dill- 
Russell gave the first public 
demonstration of an escape-trick 
which he had done only once 
before, at a recent magicians’ 
convention. While Mr. Dimbleby 
flustered about to add suspense, 
Mr. Dill-Russell lay down in a 
coffin of ice; an ice lid was put 
over him, and steel bands bolted 
over the coffin, which was then 
man handled into an empty van. 
The doors were closed; he had air 
for four minutes. There followed 
much anxious’ glancing at 
watches; but people either can 
escape from sealed ice-coffins or 
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A model of the structure of atoms in an ice crystal 
shown in ‘ Up in the Clotids’, second in the series 


‘Eye on Research ’, on October 7 
John Cura 


they can’t; Mr. Dill-Russell could, and did. If 
the relief was only half genuine, the amazement 
was entirely so. 

The first ‘Lions’ Den’ pro- 
gramme failed to have much im- 
pact because the two sides were 
arguing on different planes and not 
using the same language. In the 
second programme, Cyril Osborne, 
who believes we should restrict 
immigration, and the West Indians 
who entertained him (and us) last 
Friday, were ready and able to 
fight it out in the same ring. The 
result was lively and outspoken 
The West Indians put their cas 
with wit, force, and skill. They also 
had plenty of facts and figures at 
their fingertips. So had Mr. 
Osborne, only his were a different 
set. 
Last Sunday’s ‘ Meeting Point’ 
took over where ‘ Lions’ Den’ left 
off. It went beneath politics to the 
moral and psychological root of 
colour prejudice. Peter Fletcher 
explained it in terms of fear: 
people living on the defensive, 
people who feel inferior, frustrated 
and frightened—like the poor 
whites of Notting Hill—tend to 
seek a scapegoat in whatever 
appears outwardly to be different 
from themselves. We have got the diagnosis 
pretty clear by now: but what about the cure? 
What can be done about the woman who re- 
fused, incredibly, to serve Angela Christian in 
a half-empty Kensington restaurant? The place 
might have been publicly named, for one thing. 
We are not born with prejudice; we are taught 
it; we can also be taught its opposite. The 
churches do much, but as Miss ‘Christian said, 
devastatingly and dispassionately, more is needed 
than the condescending handshake in the parish 
hall and the stock questions about how long have 
you been here and when are you going back. 
But it comes down to the fact that to make 
contrasts a reason for hostility is both irrational 
and a denial of humanity. As Mr. Fletcher said, 
every human being is the living image of every 
other. We must learn how to recognize ourselves 
in each other. In the monasteries the stranger 
was received as if he were Christ himself. 

K. W. GRANSDEN 


DRAMA 


General and Medical 


‘ GRACIE’ BY MICHAEL CAHILL; Sunday night’s 
play, had authentic East End atmosphere. Par- 
ticularly interesting was the shocked attitude 
of. the East Enders to what the West 
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End takes almost for granted. Be- 
cause Gracie (Mrs. Holland) was 
most unhappily married and ‘ going 
with another man’ (and not going 
at all far) her husband felt himself 
utterly disgraced: so did her 
children; and a neighbouring young 
over of Gracie’s daughter. decided 
that he could not possibly be united 
“with such contaminated stock. One 
reads about the amount of prostitu- 
tion and other vices of the East 
End: Mr. Cahill, who is an East 
Ender and knows what he is writing 
about, preferred to stress strong 
views about the sanctity of marriage- 
lines, views which are certainly not 
so common west of Aldgate. But he 
also emphasised the male’s possessive 
attitude to marriage; the wife is the 
chattel still. They are very Victorian 
round Victoria Park, 

That Gracie would give up her 
hope of a happier life was likely 
enough from the start: the merit 
of the piece Jay not so much in 
narrative as in vigour of writing: The 
public-house scenes were given a 
vivid quality of the boozy geniality that easily 
flares into violence. The broken hopes of the 
long-suffering Mrs. Holland were presented in 
a quietly moving performance by Patricia Jessel, 
while Percy Herbert made a persuasive figure of 
her husband, a flabby sort of tyrant. They were 
left going to a new life in a New Town, where 
their partnership, one sadly felt, might only 
be the old story. 

The Welsh studio had given us ‘A Private 
Eye for Pennsylvania’ on the night before. This 
somewhat cryptic title was applied to a tale of 
racial and industrial warfare in the coal-mines 
of that State in 1871. The Irish immigrants 
hated the Welsh and that hatred knew no check; 
so it was out with the guns and on with the 
murders. Sex did not rear its head amid the 
purely masculine shambles. The famous Mr. 
Pinkerton, looking like an elder of the kirk, 
was hired to turn his private eye on the Irish 
villainies and that eye had long vision. The con- 
clusion in a Pennsylvanian court left one with 
an odd impression of the procedure in such 
establishments of law and order. It seemed in- 
credible; but who knows? Perhaps the Penn- 
sylvanian Courts of 1871 were really packed with 
fully armed spectators. 

“A Shaft of Light’ (October 9), by Kenneth 


Se 


*A Shaft of Light’ on October 9, with Michael-Gwynn (left) as 
Dr. Curtis Miles, a psychiatrist; and Edward Chapman (right) as 
i ho, in a dream sequence, sees the 


John Sinforth, a brain surgeon—w 
psychiatrist as a witch doctor’ 


- 
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Percy Herbert as Harry Holland and Patricia Jessel as his wife in ‘ Gracie’ 
on October 12 


Alexander and produced by Nesta Pain, was 
called ‘a dramatised study of dreams and ‘their 
meaning’, What we saw was the case sheet of 
Sinforth, a famous surgeon specialising in brain- 
tumours. He had recently found his operative 
skill hampered by failing eyesight. Yet the 
oculist could find no deterioration of a normally 
short-sighted vision. Psycho-somatic is the 
vogue-word of today. Soma (body) was in order; 
so what of the ‘ psyche ’? 

Reluctantly, for he was chary of the witch- 
doctors of the soul, Sinforth called on Dr. Miles, 
psychiatrist, and related his present nightmares 
and past troubles. What was discovered was 
chiefly of the normal case-book kind. Sinforth 
did not live up to his name by confessing to a 
stream of vicious inclinations. But he had_ been 
a misfit at school: unconsciously he wanted 
professional promotion and a big executive 
Position. So, psychosomatically, his eyes were 
affected. 

One thing emerged clearly from the per- 
formance, namely that if Michael Gwynn, who 
played Dr. Miles, were himself to set up in the 
couch-and-confession line of business, he would 
immediately be the most popular of all con- 
sultants. He was so handsome, so wise, so gentle, 
so serene. One could imagine guineas pouring 
into his lap from wealthy ladies 
who felt a need for psychic 
repair. In suitable contrast with 
this suave mender of souls was 
the blunt, burly, choleric sur- 
geon, excellently played by 
Edward Chapman. The surgeon 
was obviously to be trusted once 
more with tumours. Having got 
a load off his chest, he had re- 
covered his sight. 

The play did not tell us more 
about psycho-analysis than 
most people know already; but 
it made a reasonably interesting 
hour of television, with the 
dream-sequences of the surgeon 
vividly. presented to vary the 
goings-on in hospital and 
Harley Street. 

“Riverside One’ (October 8), 


é produced by Francis Essex, 
i began a_ series presumably 
aimed at the mingling of 


middle-brow culture with some 
easier minutes of entertainment 
for all, Commére was Margaret 
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Lockwood, dark and comely, fluent 
and at ease. The Royal Choral 
Society were duly choral and Trevor 
Howard read or recited poetry, in- 
cluding- Shakespeare, in a _ casual, 
chum-to-chum manner. The manner 
was, in fact, apologetic. One felt him 
to be murmuring, ‘ Poetry. Really, 
folk, it’s not as tough as all that’, 
This is surely the wrong approach. 
Either read poetry to the million 
with pride and assurance or leave 
it out. 

Jim Logan was introduced, justly, 
as a great Scots comedian, but his 
long-drawn sketch about an auld 
body in kirk could not with pro- 
priety be broadly comic and dragged 
on to be merely dull. Kay Thomp- 
son spoke and sang, most energetic- 
ally for cabaret. This medley of the 
fine arts and show business may be 
accommodated to a pleasant pattern 
later‘on: it made a sticky start. 

Ivor BROWN 


Sound Broadcasting 


DRAMA 


Coward, Revivalism, and a Horse 


THE LAST of the plays in the Noél Coward 
Festival sounded much better than the first ones. 
“Red Peppers’ and ‘ The Astonished Heart’, the 
former a fragmentary portrait of variety life 
back stage and the latter a variant of the middle- 
aged love affair that Mr. Coward has studied so 
much, lent themselves to radio treatment in the 
hands of Miss Cynthia Pughe, who is one of the 
masters of the thirty-minute radio play. The 
adaptation and the dramatic treatment of the 
two stories eliminated that sense of unreality 
which hangs over much of Mr. Coward’s work. 
‘Red Peppers’ was a straightforward little stage 
joke about two artistes conducting a running 
fight with a conductor, and though it really 
added up to very little it showed that Mr. 
Coward is a much better master of characterisa- 
tion than he often allows himself to be. 

‘The Astonished Heart’, which opened in 
classic radio tradition with a scene that involved 
the listener in an immediate tension, was about a 
psychiatrist who commits suicide when his lover 
decides to leave him. The usual Coward ingre- 
dients were here but unlike ‘Private Lives’, 
which has almost the same ingredients without 
the same sense of taste, the characters take on 
flesh and blood. The psychiatrist’s wife, made 
most real by Miss Marjorie Westbury, is caught 
in a credible dilemma and there is even a moment 
when she criticizes herself for being too stiff- 
upper-lipped about the tragedy that she faces. 
For once Mr. Coward’s characters step off the 
stage and take part in a life outside the theatre. 

In ‘ The Marquise’, the last and possibly the 
best play, one never left the theatre but one en- 
joyed the play because it was so much better than 
most kinds of realism. It was produced with 
great wit and polish by Mr. Charles Lefeaux and 
Messrs. Hurndall, Gordon, and Bradley, and 
Miss Landon made one feel that here, without 
the epigrams, was something that was almost 
as good as Wilde. Mr. Coward’s familiar eternal 
triangle was staged in eighteenth-century France 
and comparisons with contemporary life were 
thus avoided. The things which seemed crude 
and cruel in ‘ Private Lives’ were said again in 
‘The Marquise’ and were made enjoyable be- 
cause one knew that in any case one was only 
listening to a play. 

This illusion is important as far as Mr. 
Coward’s work is concerned because, in spite of 
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Who are the men behind the 
MANCHESTER 
GUARDIAN? 


The man on the left is that well-known reader of newspapers, 


‘Disgusted’. At the moment he is béing disgusted by the fact 
that a serious paper like the Manchester Guardian should be 


so readable and irreverent. Soon he will pick up his pen and - 


write a disgusted Letter to the Editor, Alas! he has written 
five already, and the editor shows no sign of mending his ways. 


The man in the centre is a good customer of the Manchester 


Guardian. He buys it every day because it has a lot of pages, ~ 


each measuring 25 ins. x 163 ins., which he can spread around 
the floor of his living-room, finding it more economical to 
spend 1s. 6d. a week on the Guardian than to pay the instal- 
ments on a carpet. It is thought, however, that he does not 
actually read the paper. Appearances belie him in the illustra- 
tion above—he has his eyes shut. 


But the man on the right has his eyes wide open, and buys 
the Manchester Guardian every day in order to read it, It is a 
pity he is so deeply absorbed in the paper that one cannot see 
his alert, intelligent face. Whether he is intelligent because he 
reads the Guardian, or whether he reads the Guardian because 
he is intelligent, it is not easy to say. Either way, he reads the 
paper, and has a carpet in his living-room as well. How well- 
equipped for life can a man be? 
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_ Visiting Venice, Delphi, Delos, 


HELLENIC TRAVELLERS CLUB 
1959 HELLENIC CRUISES. 


Under the Patronage of the Vice-Chancellors of Oxford, Cambridge, Glasgow 
and Wales Universities ’ ry 

Cruise No. 14 1st April to 17th April, 1959" 

GREECE, LIBYA, TURKEY & YUGOSLAVIA 

Visiting Venice, Delphi, Osios Loukas, Sparta, Mistra, Derna, Cyrene, Knossos, 

Gortyna, Phaestos, Rhodes, Lindos, Troy, The Bosphorus, Istanbul, Seljuk, 

Ephesus or Priene, Athens, Daphni, Eleusis, Sounion, Delos, Olympia, 

Dubrovnik, Venice, ¥ 


Cruise No. 15 8th August to 21st August, 1959 
YUGOSLAVIA, GREECE & TURKEY 


Visiting Venice, Dubrovnik, Corfu, Palaiocastritsa, Delphi, Osios Loukas, Delos, 
Mykonos, Cape Helles, Gallipoli, ‘Troy, The Bosphorus, Istanbul, Skyros, 
Athens, Daphni, Eleusis, Olympia, Venice. - 


Cruise No. 16 19th August to 3rd September, 1959 
GREECE & TURKEY — 

Visiting Venice, Nikopolis, Jannina Dodona, Corinth, Mycenae, Tiryns, }| 

Epidauros, Knossos, Santorini, Rhodes, Lindos, Seljuk, Ephesus, Thassos, 

Kavalla, Phillipi, Volos, Mount Pilion, Skiathos, Delos, Tinos, Skyros, Athens, — 


Daphni, Eleusis, Sounion, Delphi, Venice. 


Cruise No. 17 1st September to 16th September, 1959 
GREECE, TURKEY & YUGOSLAVIA 
Paros, Skiathos, Skopelos, Thassos, The 
Bosphorus, Istanbul, Troy, Samothraki, Samos, Tigani, Patmos, Athens, Daphni, 
Eleusis, Sounion, Epidauros, Tiryns, Mycenae, Corinth, Loutraki, Olympia, 
Dubrovnik, Venice. ‘ ; 4 

Each Cruise will be accompanied by five Classical Scholars who 

will give lectures on board and at the various sites visited. 

Guest Lecturers accompanying Cruises include: — ~ 
Sir Maurice Bowra, Mr. John Dancy, Mr. R. A. Fletcher, Mr. D. E, L. Haynes, 
Mrs. Sybille E. Haynes, Sir Julian Huxley, Miss Kathleen Kenyon, Mr. F. 
Kinchin Smith, Mr. Michael Maclagan, Rev. A. G. Guy C, Pentreath, Professor 
W. E. Stanford, Sir John Summerson, Mr. G. A, D. Tait, Rev. Lawrence 
Waddy, Sir John Wolfenden, Sir Mortimer Wheeler, 


PRICES FROM 80 GNS. 


(Uncluding travel London—Venice and return) 
For full particulars and reservations apply to : . 
-W. F. & R. K. SWAN (HELLENIC) LT 


260 (M54) TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W1 
Telephones: MUSeum 8070 (12 lines) 


COLLECT 
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REPRODUCTIONS 


Enjoy the world’s great masterpieces of painting 
— the vibrant colour of Van Gogh, the subtleties 
of Renoir, the atmosphere of Utrillo-all in your 
own home. The world of art, opened up for you 
by membership of the famous Art Treasures 
Book Club, will be richly rewarding—and the 
cost each month, which in- 
cludes a FREE course of Art 
PICASSO Appreciation, is amazingly 


and many others small. 


SEEING IS BELIEVING 


As an introduction to the beauty of these lovely 
reproductions, you are invited to send for the 
Van Gogh volume on approval-entirely without 
obligation. 


CEZANNE 
TITIAN 
DUFY 


Beautify your 
home with these 
glowing pictures, 

Special quick- 

change frames 

available for 
members. 


Apply immediately on the coupon be- 
low. With your ‘Preview’ volume we 
send full details of this unique and 
satisfying adventure into art. 


BOOK Clus 


Art Treasures Book Cuvs, 121 Fleet St., London, E.C.4 - 
Send the Van Gogh volume and one book in the Art Ap- 
preciation series on approval, without obligation. I will send 
15s. in full settlement and say whether I wish to join the 
Club or return both books within 14 days. 


Name and Address 7 
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Pein upon Aiea for 300 
Wynter’s” “Under the Sun’ 
| written by anyone in 
t could “not have been 


tradition, eOsider the Sun’ 
Foarapio in the hills of 


1€ Phase i is eared to if erent he casts 
out Seas ea eo Eee ress. 


8 ion tant ice are apes important than 
ical ways of saving the community from 
ation and death. Miss Wynter’s theme is 
sitting under the sun worrying about 
ty is often an excuse for doing nothing. 
dint came across but it could have been 


lical rhetoric with its strong Poetic imagery, 


es ponses between Obadiah and the congregation 
was missing. Somewhere between Jamaica and 
Broadcasting House the very capable West 
Indian cast had forgotten the hysteria that must 
surely attend revivalism under the sun. 

a ‘The Man Who Was a Horse’, by Mr. Joseph 


ll, was a neat piece of radio from Canada. 


who shams ‘madness to avoid paying 
bills. He pretends to be a horse, and the town’s 
doctor teaches him a lesson by forcing him to 
‘out his pretence long after he has repented. 
aah as the doctor congratulates himself 
Pure” and as one hears a real horse 
RAP. turns a slight little comedy into a work 
of terror. I would like to hear more of Mr. 
Sch wull’s plays. 

¥ IAN RODGER 


THE SPOKEN WORD 
Folk 


ZINESS was the essence of Robert Graves’s 
about folk-song morality, apropos of James © 
book, The Idiom of the People (Sun- 
“hird), Mr. Graves can always be trusted 
’ a highly indiyidual performance. He has 
own peculiar brand of bouncing intuition, 


Bible, or Greek mythology, he does so with 
athleti which leaves more cautious 
in seesaces rigid with ag 


t. 

pecoval 
. as: 
dew’. ’ 


m she ‘implores to deliver her fom the ‘foga 
spelling) that is to say the * black 
of the order to which she has been 
apprenticed. {When it crossed the 


ht was thrown on ‘ The foggy, oy 
This ditty may be Irish in origin, and Mr. 
sees. it as a love-song about a young 


hed home by a more forceful rendering of | 
- extremely fine words. There was the breath © 
the chapel and of the missionary in her 


something of the community’s ecstasy in the © 


Tt wa _shaggy-dog story about a small-town . 


nd whether he is applying it to bardic poetry,~ 


scoverers so ae ie hid away. 
es sang some of these in a voice which 
need to tell us) was delightfully 
But there is a sameness, after all, 
hat fig-leaves conceal; and the imagina- 
our folk songsters seems to have been 
mous as Mary Webb. As for poetry, 
ducts aren’t a patch on the ballads. 
3 without its fig-leaf, ‘Oh no, John’ 
seems to me an equally obvious affair. Still, 
another Graves recital, with a wider scope, would 
surely be ‘welcome. In exchange for his render- 
_ ing, with those faultless Etonian (or Harrovian?) 
‘oes’ and ‘aes’ , of something like ‘ Susanna’s 
a Wonderful Sow’ I would gladly bring all 
my credulity to bear on his interpretation of the 
same. 
I confess to more interest, though, in the 
‘folklore | of this century. It doesn’t find its way 
into songs, which are now purveyed from a 
level where you and J—and he and she—wallow 


in a filmic daze of unreality. The real pattern” 


comes out surprisingly in what the otherwise 
unknown, quietly, and sometimes haltingly, have 
_ to say about themselves. And it is a relief to 
turn to these realities from the tremendous 
abstract issués of the day. Yet I must mention 
_how much more illuminating than any printed 
report. has been the series of day-by-day sum- 
mings-up of the two party conferences. These 
were handled in both cases by the same two 
M.P.s—Maurice Edelman and Geoffrey Rippon. 
They were under the possible disadvantage of 
being fresh from the day’s resolutions, with the 
heat of debate and the dust of clapping still in 
the air. But as it happened, a touch of breath- 
lessness brought in reality. Was there too much 
tit-for-tat in the speakers’ handling of the day’s 
issues? It made for a necessary dialectic swing 
—eyven if this occasionally descended to a table- 
tennis level. What made the programme was the 
alternation of argument with recorded extracts 
from the conference itself—passions released 
from the floor, and sagely guided, repressed, or 
ignored from above. This was altogether more 
rewarding than the usual broadside-on effect of 
the solo political broadcast. 
_ To turn back to what people have to say about 
their own lives, A ballad might have been made 
out of Jack Overhill’s memories of ‘ Going to 
School Forty Years Ago’ (Monday, Home). 
‘Those were days when compulsory education 
was still a fact rather rebelliously to be lived 


“with, when angry parents might express their 


feelings by going to school and belabouring the 
teacher with Brussels sprout stalks, or the like. 
’ Mr, Overhill’s father had thirteen children—and 
-a rooted conviction that no public authority had 
a right to touch a hair of their heads. One result 
was a thirty years’ war with the school-attend- 
ance officer, through front door and back, a war 
‘in which the issue was always undecided, while 
the children’s education was badly . knocked 
- about. 

In a similar vein were three talks given at a 
time, ten past nine (Home) when the morning 
lull begins—by Captain A. G. Course on his 
-sea-going apprenticeship of fifty years ago; by 
Roly Wason, on being the invisible—if not quite 
infallible—man in the driving-seat of a bus; 
and by Egyptien Compton, on his legendary, 
reprehensible and enviable childhood in the 
Caribbees. Captain Course’s talk proved the 

; --raciest, bringing back a life that had changed 
‘little in his day, for hardship and endurance, 
from that of Herman Melville. Roly Wason’s 
came up closest, with a shrewd, unheightened 
account of what it is like to be a human yo-yo, 
_ driving all day on a ten-minute bus route, with 


Cat just Possibly: ~ ‘the terror of falling asleep, and the hidden com- 


ovis a wrong + obey of 


« Re-ee ! We 
from all the passengers. 

Finally se Nerrituide ® Bae D Third) 
brought us another folk, with a mission to 
retrieve their own culture from the insidious 
influence of an alien one. It seems French culture 
is more pervasive in this respect than English, 
and the movement called négritude was started 
by French West Indians and Africans twenty 
years ago. Abstract revolt tends to make for 
manifestos rather than literature, but these 


-manifestos made good broadcasting. The effect 


was warm, vivid, and new. Aimé Césaire’s poem 
for his people, ‘ careless of conquest, but playing 
the game of the ane ”, stood out above every- 
thing else. 

Davin PauL 


MUSIC 
Bartok and Vaughan Williams 


THE FIRST of the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra’s 
public concerts in the Royal Festival Hall last 
Wednesday had a programme that was the re- 
verse of catchpenny. Schubert’s ‘ Tragic’ Sym- 
phony was followed by Bartok’s First Pianoforte 
Concerto and the most uncomfortable of Vaughan 
Williams’s prophetic utterances, the Fourth 
Symphony in F minor. This was good pro- 
gramme- -building, though Schubert’s Symphony 
in C minor, given a pleasantly relaxed perform- 
ance under "Rudolf Schwarz’s direction, showed 
up in such company as being ‘tragic’ only in 
the most Pickwickian sense. 

Bartok’s First Concerto belongs to the group 


of works, including the Sonata, in which he was © 


exploring both the percussive qualities of the 
Pianoforte and the new range of sonorities 
obtainable from clusters of notes as distinguished 
from recognizable chords. 
given by Hephzibah Menuhin was clear and in- 
cisive rather than powerful, and combined with 
Mr. Schwarz’s comparable handling of the score 
to put the music in a gentler light. But the 
passage of time has also done something to 
mitigate the harsh ruthlessness of the music, 
which led one critic a generation ago to dismiss 
the work as one of ‘unmitigated ugliness’. It did 
not seem that last week; and the middle move- 
ment, now our ears have become acclimatized 
to the bracing winds of the Magyar plains, 
seemed a wonderfully sensitive composition, 
created out of the vibrant stillness of the night. 

Vaughan Williams’s Fourth Symphony, which 
so startled his admirers in 1935 and shocked an 
assemblage of incredulous critics from various 
European countries into recognition of the fact 
that England possessed a great composer, has 
also lost, as anything must, the impact of sur- 
prise, but not its formidable power. It was a 
conscious effort, on the composer’s part, to 
assimilate the fierce new musical idioms that had 
been developed by those whom he called ‘ wrong- 
note’ composers. The astonishing thing is that 
he should have been able to absorb these foreign 
and avowedly uncongenial elements into his own 
personal style, and create out of the result an 
unquestionable masterpiece. That he did not 
‘like’ the work is well known and really 
irrelevant. What is important is that its origins 
are purely musical, and not based on a conscious 
political programme, which would have reduced 
it to the status of a topical pamphlet against 
nazism or wat. 

It is one of the inexplicable characteristics of 
the visionary that his utterance may be more 
‘ prophetic’ than he is aware. Vaughan Williams 
was such a seer, and this Symphony does per- 
fectly well as a prophecy of the wrath to come 
a few years after it was written. But to limit it 
to that function is to reduce its stature as a 
musical composition which will surely stand 
when Hitler and his horrors have (as one hopes) 


The performance © 


a) 


become a_half-remembered nightmare. Mr. 
Schwarz treated the work as a classic, giving a 
clear, well-balanced account of the score, but 
without the relentless drive with which other 
conductors have generated from it a white-hot 


than ‘ What is he trying to say?’. 


fury. 
Last Sunday would have been Vaughan 
Williams’s eighty-sixth birthday and, perhaps on 


- that account, his name cropped up several times 


during the week. The Third Programme gave 
us the first hearing of ten settings of poems by 
Blake composed last year for a film commemor- 
ating the poet, whose effigy he unveiled in West- 
minster Abbey last year. The songs for tenor 
voice and oboe are wonderful examples of 
Vaughan Williams’s craftsmanship and his un- 
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flagging exploration of the pants of music. 
They are true duets for voice and instrument, 
the voice singing in free arioso style, while the 
oboe descants independently. I should imagine 
they must be fiendishly difficult to perform, and 
much credit goes to Wilfred Brown and Janet 
Craxton for their successful presentation of them 
with an air of assurance and spontaneity. So 
they were able to show how wonderfully the 
music irradiates the poems, making them glow 
with a finer, fuller meaningfulness. The chosen 
medium made it impossible, perhaps, to express 
to the full the bitterness of such poems as ‘A 
poison tree’ or ‘Cruelty has a human heart’, 
which might have provided the motto for the 
Fourth Symphony. 


» Solemnis ’. 


That the Leeds Centenary Musical Fes 
is being celebrated in style, instead of bei 
desperately abandoned, is due largely to the 
energy and enterprise of Lord Harewood. It 
was extremely bad luck that the opening pro- 
gramme should have been deprived by illness of — 
the conductor, Otto Klemperer, engaged to 
direct the performance of Beethoven’s * Missa 
One can only condole with Jascha — 
Horenstein on having to deputize for him at — 
short notice and congratulate him on steering 
this enormously difficult work so successfully, — 
if without affording us any great apocalyptic — 
experience. Of Mr. Bardgett’s splendid festival — 
chorus I hope to have more to say next. week. 

BRS HUSSEY 


Howard Ferguson: a ‘Lonely’ Composer 


By JOHN RUSSELL 


A concert in commemoration of Ferguson’s fiftieth birthday will be broadcast at 9.45 p.m. on Tuesday, October 21 (Home) 


HE adventurous pianist, his Beethoven, 
and Brahms behind him, searching for 
a twentieth-century piano work in 
sonata form, will count himself fortun- 
ate when he first comes to play the Piano Sonata 
in F minor of Howard Ferguson. The violinist 
will progress comfortably and gratefully from 
his nineteenth-century César Franck, Lekeu and 
Fauré to Ferguson’s two violin sonatas. The 
larger chamber ensemble, seeking a modern 


pendant to Schubert’s Octet, will almost auto- . 
‘matically turn to Ferguson’s, and not solely 


because it happens to be written for the same 
combination of instruments. 

For Howard Ferguson’s art is classical. By 
this I mean that the formal designs are immedi- 
ately recognizable, the musical language is at 
once passionate and controlled, and the instru- 
mental writing is professionally accomplished 
and appropriate. There are no new techniques 
to be learnt in preserving structure, in absorbing 


unfamiliar sound-patterns, or in the bare reach-_ 
ing for notes. 


Those who discover this music 
are pleased that their classical grounding stands 
them in such good stead, and are agreeably 
stimulated by the fact that they are performing 
the works of a composer living and working 
in the twentieth century. It is easily absorbed, 
readily communicable music; but those are only 
two of its favourable attributes. It is tasteful 
and fastidious; it is always gratefully written 
for the performer, and it is very deeply felt. 
But it is not to be denied that his music is not 
sufficiently played and heard to allow either per- 
formers or listeners an opportunity to come to 
terms with it. Unfamiliarity and neglect are 
forming their vicious circle. 

In this country (perhaps more than in any 
other) one of the certain ways of courting 
adverse criticism or downright apathy is to 
write ‘ out of one’s time’. If a composer chooses 
to couch his musical thoughts, however pro- 
found and urgent they may be, in the language 
of fifty years ago, he at once throws himself 
at the mercy of those whose task it is to establish 
the present fashionable criteria of assessment. 
‘Time has marched on, and with it has marched 
the degree of originality one can expect from, 
say, the common chord. ‘ How does he say it?’ 
is for the time being so much more important 
Where the 
nastiest noise will at once cause the assessor to 
seek fervently for a ‘meaning’, the obviously 
heartfelt utterance which ‘sounds nice’ will be 
liable to raise barriers of distrust after the first 
few bars of diatonic harmony. The day is lost 
when the engagement is only begun. 

Howard Ferguson’s style has been described 
as ‘a union of Brahms and Fauré’. This over- 


simplified fancy at once places him at the dawn 
of the century, though he is just approaching 
his fiftieth birthday. But it also implies, surely, 
a command of eloquent expression ‘united with 
an unexpected yet logical turn to the. melodic 
lines and to the changes in tonality. An admir- 
able marriage, you may say, in these days of so 
much crabbed utterance, when 
notes seem to be as much a moral crime as the 
possession of a first-class ticket on the railway. 


Ferguson’s reply to this criticism would be _ 
And so 


“All my notes are essential—to me! ’ 
they are, because he has a lavish musical mind 
which expresses itself generously. Thus he writes 
wide-eyed melodies and figures in sixths and 
thirds which bring Brahmsian sonorities to 
mind; but he also indulges in wayward modula- 
tory passages which, like Fauré’s, cause his 
music finally to fall on to its expected key-base 
with the inevitability of a cat falling on its own 
four feet. Eloquence, surprise—add to these 
the. gratitude of players and singers for music 
they can comfortably play and sing—why then 
does the sum-total appear to fall short? 
Perhaps an answer is to be found in one of 
his finest and most haunting works, the Piano 
Sonata. A work of storm and inner torment, 
with nostalgia as its only softening emotion, it 
contains in nearly every bar a semitonal clash. 
It may be a minor ninth, a major seventh, or 


even an extended passage of bitonality at a semi- 


tone’s distance. Now the colliding semitone, 
being perhaps the strongest pull in music, can 


_be said to be a literal translation from the Eng- 
“anguish ’. . 


lish of the words ‘torment’ or 
Vaughan Williams could have used no other 
interval when he sought to begin his Fourth 
Symphony; Chopin found that it alone could 
set his emotional scene in the sixth bar of his 
first Ballade. It can be an overt dramatic ges- 
ture, or, on the other hand, it can in its softer 
moments be an implication of tension and drama, 
as can be the flat reporting of the self-justifying 
protestations of a villain caught in the act. 
Whatever it may be, however, it is real and 
necessary when a composer of such utter 
integrity as Ferguson chooses to employ it, and 
it certainly appears to be not only the basis of 
his harmonic language but also the mainspring 
of his rhythmic impetus. The effect of this in 
the extended works is not, oddly enough, one — 
of monotony but rather of a reduction of the 
intended force of the emotional’ impact. Thus 
anger and torment sink towards petulance; 
majesty begins to strike an attitude; -yearning 
comes near to a rebellious self-absorption. It 
is difficult to bring to mind another composer 


*‘ unessential ”_ 


- poem ‘Amore Langueo’, 


finds himself thinking, in the course of the next — 
Ferguson work which comes his wey, ‘ plus ¢a 


change. . 


In handsome recompense, howenen comes the 
realization that Ferguson is a modern master of 
classical sonata-form. Any teacher who wishes 
to instruct a pupil in first-movement shape, 
and who seeks a modern blueprint to work on, — 
could not hope to find more satisfactory examples 
than the first movements of the Piano Sonata, 
the violin sonatas, or the Concerto for Piano 
and String Orchestra. Here he would find all 
the flexibility and all the points of interest along 


the line which differentiate form from mere 


formalism; unity and variety walk most happily 
together; the outlines are firmly drawn, but in 
freehand. Perhaps it is this accomplished hand- 
ling of form that enables Howard Ferguson’s 
music to export te a greater degree than that of 
other composers who suffer from being British 
and anachronistic. Jascha Heifetz, quite un- 
prompted, chose a Ferguson violin sonata to 
include in his repertoire as a worthy British 
work; the Octet was given an excellent perform- 
ance at this year’s Edinburgh Festival by a 
European ensemble; the Concerto for Piano and ~ 
String Orchestra was performed in New York 
with great success by Dame Myra Hess, and at 
least one continental learned journal has given 
space to a critical survey of his work. 

In 1956, Ferguson departed from instruments 
and solo voice and produted his first choral 
work. For this he chose the sensuous medieval 
which deals with 
Christ’s complaint to Man, In deciding to sur- 
render himself wholeheartedly to the poetry, 
rather than to treat the poem with inhibited 
reverence as a sacred theme, he was able to 


concentrate on those aspects of it to which 


his own musical idiom can respond most 
naturally, and he succeeded in producing a work . 
of extraordinary breadth and poignancy. This 
incursion into choral writing led to another 
medieval setting, this time of the anonymous | 
Anglo-Saxon poem ‘The Dream of the Rood’. 
It seems as if, in thinking in terms of voices, 
Ferguson may well proceed, paradoxically, to 
enlarge his harmonic vocabulary. There are 
many signs that this is happening in ‘ Amore 
Langueo’. 

Howard Ferguson is a lonely composer, work- 


ing away from all modern fashions and trends, — 


expressing himself in his own language through 
his resources of immaculate technique and crafts- 
manship. It often seems, to those of us who 
play and conduct his music, that this loneliness _ 
is its driving force, causing it to appear to 


with such an all-pervading harmonic finger- ~ % “stretch out a hand of tentative freodains to 


print, and the performer may be ey if he 
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| for Insurance 


In Suffolk dialect the ladybird is known as ‘Bishop 
Barnaby’. This industrious beetle brings a benefit to the 
countryside and is a part of nature’s balance for its 
preservation. Insurance too, brings a benefit to the com- 
munity, providing security, comfort and a quiet satisfaction 
through the years. 

The ‘Yorkshire’ is an old established company, but, a 
company progressing with new ideas, providing all types of 
modern insurance. There are many personal problems 
that ‘Insurance with the Yorkshire’ could solve.* 

\= Our_local Branch Manager will be pleased to help—a 
\\ |. telephone call to him, and an appointment is soon arranged, 


eS UF a OL! K for ‘Bishop Hhesaby? 
>\ but YORKSHIRE 


%* For instance—the‘ Yorkshire’ 
has long experience of the risks 
relating to farmers and mod- 
ern farm equipment. Every 
aspect can be covered — Fire, 
Accidents to Farm Workers, 
Farmer's Third Party Liabi- 
lity, Motor and Trade Vehicles 
and all risks of Live Stock 
Mortality arising from breed- 
ing, exhibition, Foot and 
Mouth disease or transit. 


The Yo R K $ H IRE Insurance Company Lid 


Branches and Agencies throughout the world 


Chief Office : ‘St. Helen’s Square, YORK and Becket House, 36-37 Old Jewry, LONDON, E.C.2. 


ISWANS de TOURS 


1920 


| WINTER HOLIDAYS THE SWANWAY 


WINTER SPORTS 
8 DAYS from £21.15.0 
10 DAYS from £23.18.0 
15 DAYS from £29. 4.6 
“ALSO 


Central Swiss Hous Party Holiday 
Something really new and unique 

: “OVER 600 HOLIDAYS 
in 50 different resorts await your choice 


WINTER SUNSHINE 


: Recent records from antes by 
ALICE IN WONDERLAND 


with 
jaa a Scott, Vivienne Chatterton, Tony Church, 
Frank Duncan, Leslie French, Deryck Guyler, Carleton Hobbs, 
Margaret Rawlings, Norman Shelley, Ian Wallace and 
= = Marjorie Westbury 
Produced ‘by Douglas Cleverdon 

**Magnificent and admirable. Jane Asher is the embodiment of 
Lewis Carroll’s child friend” GRAMOPHONE RECORD REVIEW 

2—12" L.P. RG 145/6 


OLD POSSUM’S PRACTICAL CATS 


PARIS 5 DAYS £13. 8.0 
: ITALY 8 DAYS £38.12.6 ee eta 
SPAIN 15 DAYS £39.13.0 Recorded under the auspices of The British Council 


ss TANGIER 8 DAYS £59.14.6 


be ghee 15 DAYS £51.18.0 


CANARY 
a ISLANDS 15 DAYS £94. 1.6 
Aa SOUTH AFRICA 51 DAYS 257 gns. 
oe at, EAST AFRICA 15 DAYS 275 ons. 
3 < WEST INDIES 18 DAYS 266 gns. 
INDIA 16 DAYS 425 gns. 
ROUND THE WORLD 


m7 
& 


a o*. 0 DAYS 1,200 gns. 


sa : “Only some oe the many 
‘Winter ‘Sunshine suggestions 


ae 
“Winter Sport oe Winter Sunshine’ 
olidays throughout the World 


Te) free pny of our 80 page illustrated 


1—12" L.P. RG 116 
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MUSIC for the FEAST of CHRISTMAS 


The Choristers of Ely Cathedral 
The Renaissance Singers 
> Director: Michael Howard 


ne by Gibbons, Byrd, Victoria, J. Handl, Sweelinck, etc., 
and the Coventry Carol 1—12" L.P. RG 148 


For inclusion. on our mailing list write to 


x) 


ARGO RECORD CO., LTD 


113/115, Fulham Road, London, S.W.3. 


_ RATTRAY’S 
7 RESERVE 
TOBACCO 


is the Mixture par excellence for 
the worldly-wise. Always, in its 
rich and intriguing aroma, they 
will find welcome tranquillity— 
enlivened by refreshing whispers 
of new excitements and adventures. 
The secret of 7 Reserve lies in the 
subtle blending of choice Virginia 
with rare Oriental leaf. Prepared 
with the meticulous craftsmanship 
of a more leisured age, it is gen- 
erously endowed with all those 
qualities that appeal to the 
constant smoker. 


A customer writes from 
Northumberland .. . 


** No other tobacco of the many I have 
tried has given me the same satisfaction 
as your 7 Reserve.” 


To be obtained 
ONLY from: 


CHARLES 
RATTRAY 
Tobacco Blender 
PERTH, SCOTLAND 


Price 86/- per tb., Post Paid. Send 
22i- for sample quarter-lb. tin. 


ie 
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A VARIETY OF MODELS IN ROLLED GOLD, SILVER OR NICKEL SILVER. 
FROM LEADING JEWELLERS AND STATIONERS. 


CINZANO BIANCO 


The delicious 
drink from Italy 

everybody's 
talking about !... 


5% NETT atic sce 


Equal to £8.14.0% gross where standard rate applies. 
GUARANTEED FOR A FIXED TERM. 
SHARE INVESTMENT 3 YEARS PERIOD. 


STATE 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


i INCOME TAX PAID BY 

or 42% NET THE SOCIETY 
INVESTMENT SHARES subject to one 
month notice of withdrawal, equal to 


e 
@ 
e 
© 
® 
8 
e 
, 
® 
£7.16.7% gross where standard rate applies. e 
e 
® 
@ 
e 
e 
e 
* 
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Mettow and refreshing — smooth and golden, 
CINZANO BIANCO is a unique white vermouth with its 
sweetness tempered by a fascinating aromatic tang. 

The product of a House established in 1757, that 
has made quality its first consideration for more 
than two centuries, .CINZANO ,BIANCO is equally 
delicious as a straight drink — served well chilled; 3 
as a long drink with soda and ice; or as the dis- @& Xetra tl 
tinctive ingredient of many incomparable cocktails. eRe) CSL: 
Enjoy a new pleasure try CINZANO BIANCO today! 
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CINZANO BIANCO 
Large bottle 16/9d - half-bottle 8/10d. 


MAXIMUM SECURITY 


CINZANO RED CINZANO DRY 
Sweet, dark and richly coloured, FROM FRANCE 
CINZANO RED perfectly exemplifies Quality and distinction are self-evident % Any amount accepted up to £5,000 
the traditional Vermouth of Italy. in this genuine DRY FRENCH VERMOUTH. %* No depreciation 
Large bottle 16/9d; half-bottle 8/10d. Large bottle 17/6d; half-bottle 9/3d. 


Quer 27 years of 
flogiessive Cxpansion 
ASSETS NOW EXCEED 

£9,000,000 


Full particulars from the Secretary 
THE STATE BUILDING SOCIETY 
9 State House, 26 Upper Brook St., Park Lane, London, W.1 
Tel.: MAYfair 8161 
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. BIANCO 


om Sole Importers for U.K.: GIORDANO LTD., 38-40, Windmill Street, London W.1 


like to try a method 


an of — 
th cap the pot with a 


Victor pies 
~ ALUMINIUM. TEA. POTS” 
‘How do I clean the inside of 
« oe Regular cleaning 
staining ant is ‘much easier than getting - 
1 once it has appeared. I suggest that _ 


nd the inside with a steel wool soap-pad or 

oth sprinkled with a scouring powder. Rinse 
der running waterurrs 

the tea-pot is already stained, make a 


‘ stai pes the proportion is two teaspoons to pall a 


- Crossword Nor a | 481. 


y 


of the light and an 


ns a description or synon 
ould be ignored. 


cap tina of it. Punctuation s 
¥ . - CLUES—ACROSS ' 
‘Hard erust producin & 2) tartar erties (5) 
-Blazed pure sr ¢ 


eneneee 


oe 
Wh indefinitely. It will not actually remove the stain, 
op a aa but it makes the cleaning, already described, 


“f 


once a day you should quickly scour 


ued tights are lepcesineas of 5D. Each clue con- 


PCCP 
LeCCEP Pre rt Fel 


esp 


F LA » pint. rere this to ak overnight, then rinse 
casserole of the best end well | 


effect ©} ‘the aluminium and can be repeated 


easier, and more effective. To avoid stains, it is 


- important to remember to empty and rinse the 


Boo ot after use. 
PHYLLIS BROUGHTON 


“ ro - 


piiaceer casks fe to get a paint stain out of a 


ei nylon dress, but she does not say what kind of 
paint it is. It might be emulsion, cellulose, or 


oil paint, so I will deal with all three. 


® Before I say anything about removal I think 


sought to warn you that modern paints may 


Be all amateur methods—especially if they have 
However, if you 


become set into the fabric. 
—do- decide to try to get it out "yourself 
be sure that, if the fabric is coloured, it is a 
- fast dye. The best way to test for colour fast- 
Ness is to make a washing solution, dip an inside 
piece of hem into it, put the wet fabric between 
two ‘Pieces of clean white cloth and press with 
a warm‘iron. If no colour comes off on the 
cloth all i is well. 

_ If it is emulsion paint on the nylon dress you 
may find that it simply washes out—even if the 
paint has dried and become set in. The only 
_ thing is to be sure that your water is the right 
temperature—hot but not boiling i in this case— 


‘solution of borax in enough water to cover the. and that the detergent you use is thoroughly dis- 


‘solved before you pat the dress in. 


5 Ree. By Nut 


Rs vat Prizes (for ‘the first three correct solutions opened): book tokens, 
ar value 30s., 21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively 


ae ‘date: first post on Thursday, October 23. Entries ‘should be on the printed diagram and 
; envelopes containing them should be addressed to the Editor of THE LisTENER, 35 Marylebone High 
ort London, leat 1, marked * Crossword ’ in the left-hand top corner. In all matters connected with the 
il = crosswords the Editor’ S decision is final — ; 


18. Think over to teed old form 


: (3) 
19. Fine crushed ore fills Chichester often (7) | 


a. Rice. vulgar son trembles (4) | 
1D. So King "Sri te to rake remains of well- 
” known GOA. (6, 8, 


+ mt oe a member of the ‘university on wet oe 


35. Normal course by water (3) 
86. (rev.). Biddable Belgian beauty of yore (5) 
iA Perpendicular row of uncommon clues (6) 
39. Flute prelude. Play high, play low (5) 
. Lodge with Lulu when in Zululand. There 
are wild beasts about (8) 
45. pynuer trained on ground of marked unity 


( 
48. Schoolboy denial to accusation on Metro! 


50. 80. Mercy m me! A nice line in celery (8) 
55. Sleight: kind of pocket fiddle (3) 
56 (rev.). You observe it when governments be- 
7 —o to lose seats (3) 
57. Spleen, liver or pancreas? (4) 
58. When a bushel may be of use to us (3) 
59. The villain of the piece in disguise (4) 
60. Hove grease remover for home of 5D. made 
- courageous substitute (4, 7) 
| 61. To whom the dairy-maid daia * Yes’. (3) 


; ; DOWN 
| 1. See 22A. (4) 
2. Few ages have seen so much as ours (4) 
> Watch Cleopatra’s reflection in the glass (6) 
4, any afford stability or can hurt (6) 
5. Cali, if I wander, fickle native. Roystering 
~ is for animals (7, 4, 4) : 
6. As rich as the Scottish soil (4) 
-%. The wind of an ancient deity (4) 
_ 8. Don’t stop buses outside open houses (4). 
10. Running stimulating drink (3) 
11 (rev). Look at that girl’s net-curtain rods (8) 
1B Danger for school children in the lake (4) 
14. A tragic character—in love moreover (5) 
15 (rev.). Rent? Over to you then (4) 
" 16. Kept chickens between the wickets (5) 
Such a horse is greyish white (4) 
‘The Scottish excel in dour warfare (4) 
lebeeay. off the cook place yourself at a 


2 was Sue shoot ip mboots (3) 
3 he Good Romans d ona t sea—alas! (4) 


» Housewife 


The miéettaee for getting rid of cellulose paint, 
if you are sure the colour is fast, is to damp a 
clean white cloth with acetone and dab at the 
mark, working from the outside inwards, and 
then wash thoroughly. I am talking about nylon 


‘only: do not use acetone on other materials. 


For an oil-paint, dip a clean white cloth into 
turpentine and dab in the same way. But if the 
oil paint has become very dry you will find it 
can be softened with trichlorethylene. There is 
a proprietary brand of trichlorethylene on the 


market which I expect your chemist will know. | 


ANNE THORNTON 


Notes on Contributors 


T. R. F. NONWEILER (page 590): Senior 


Lecturer in Aeronautical Engineering, Queen’s © 


University of Belfast; author of books and 
booklets published by the Cranfield College 
of Aeronautics and the Aeronautical Research 
Council _ 

GEORGE WATSON (page 595): 
English. at University College, Swansea; 


author of The Concise Cambridge Biblio- 


graphy of English Literature 
PETER SMITHSON (page 599): . architect; has 


made a study of fortifications and town lay- 


’ outs in many parts of Greece 

C. H. O’D. ALEXANDER (page 610): British 

. chess champion in 1938 and 1956; author of 
Chess, Alekhine’s Best Games of Chess, 1938- 
45 and other books 
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5, le mythological hoopoe lacked means of escape 


Faint-heart doth never win fair lady (3) 
r(steimeee compass of experienced tug master 


Why dash away when physics are mentioned? (6) 
Lay eggs? No, opposite (3) 

Bristol are lucky again in the draw (6) 

Highest note on instrument ever heard (4) — 
When they brag like this, they ‘take the biscuit" 


@ Bees BNR 


40. Archbishom who used to meet plenty of strangers 
41. Why smoke paper? Try snuff (6) 


.43, Wake in a Rhodesian town—perhaps in its GOA. 


(6) 
44, Try to learn Norse dialect. In Orkney it’s 
essential (4) 
46. And three villains came to rob him (5) 
47. ‘ By Licinius’ grey beard!’ she said coldly (5) 
49 pgs Advancement is retrogressive sometimes 
51 (rev.). You find this gutter on rented houses (4) 
52. This container has a small cork generally (3) 
53 poate ie ae Vulcan forged in his rocky 
eavity 
54. Undervalued at a cent! (3) 


Solution of No. 1,479 


NOTES 
The nth» triangular number = = (n + 1) = m?. 


The first three values of (n, m) ‘to satisfy this 
equation are easily found to be (1, 1), (8, 6), and 
(49, 35). The rth values of n and m are given by: 


n = 60 — n + 2 
od r~k r-2 
m = 6m — m 


Ist prize: R. Frith (Croxley Green); 2nd prize: 
R. W. Payne (Dartford); 3rd prize: D. L. Gregory 
(Birmingham, 17), 


Lecturer in 


Twin components of any reputable megaphone (5) 


(9 
Fee the philosophy of only that socialist female 
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~ Study at ‘tiowe 


for a DEGREE 


No matter what your position or prospects 
a University Degree is a good thing to have. 
You can obtain a London University Degree 
without going ‘into residence” or attending 
lectures. 
examinations (in some cases two). You can 
do all your reading for these in your leisure 
hours with the experienced help of Wolsey Hall 
(founded 1894). Conducted by a staff of over 
100 Graduate Tutors, 
Courses have enabled thousands of men and 
women to obtain Degrees and thereby raise 
their status and their salaries. PROSPECTUS 
from C. D. PARKER, M.A., LL.D., Dept. FE85. 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 
earn to Write 


Make Your Spare Hours 
Profitable 


Hundreds of journals need articles 
and short stories from outside contri- 
butors for every issue. Train by post to 
earn money by your pen in spare time. 

Post this advertisement to The Regent’ 
Institute (Dept. LJ/17A), Palace Gate, 
London, W.8—enclosing a 3d. stamp— 
for “Subjects that Sell To-day” (a 
special bulletin) and ** How to Succeed 
asaWriter” (an informativeprospectus), 
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CHILD CARE 


OFFICER TRAINING 


Trained CHILD CARE OFFICERS are |. 


urgently needed. One year courses at 
Birmingham, Liverpool and Southampton 
Universities and the London School of 
Economics are available to holders of 
social science; teaching, or health visiting 
qualifications. Graduates in other subjects 
and with suitable experience can also be } 
considered. Grants are available towards 
fees and maintenance. For courses starting” 
October, 1959, candidates are asked to 
apply before 31st January. Information 
from Central Training Council in Child 
Care, Room 518 (44B), Horseferry House, 
London, S.W.1. 


\ When 


ou lr pou choose a 


CHAP PPELL 


YOU 
CHOOSE 
THE 

BEST 


Write for catalogue and easy payment scheme, 
THE CHAPPELL PIANO COMPANY LTD. 
50 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


Printed in England by Waterlow and Sons Limited, Twyford Abbey Road, Park Royal, N.W.10, and 
London, W.1.—All editorial communications togbe Editor, THE LISTENER, 35 


It is necessary only to pass three — 


Wolsey Hall Postal — 


AS USED BY THE BBC 


Pra. CRBs LASTENER 


Courses of Home Study for } 


DEGREES & GENERAL CERTIFICATE 


U.C.C., founded in 1887, prepares students for London University 
Entrance requirements, and the Final examinations for Degrees 

- (B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B., B.D., obtainable without residence). — 
Also for General Certificate of Education (all Levels, London, Oxford, 

. Cambridge, Northern, and others), Bar (I and IT), Teachers’ Diplomas, 
and many other examinations. Private Study Courses available in 
Sociology, Economics, Languages, etc. The College, an Educational 
Trust, has a staff of highly qualified Tutors. Low fees; instalments. — 
% PROSPECTUS containing full information free from the Registrar, 
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UNIVERSITY Be 
CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE. 


56 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 4 


it 


LANGUAGES 


¢ 
SE Add to the aniovment of yout Winter 
Sports by learning the language— ’ 
quick and easy the ASSiMil 


it’s 
way. No leaching by heart— 
simply listen to the records, 
imitate the accent aid the living 
everyday conversations “combined 
with the plentifully illustrated text- 


book will give you ‘enjoyment in 


your study. 


PRELIMINARY> COURSES 


ITALIAN - SPANISH and RUSSIAN —£6. 15.0 


| FRENCH - GERMAN - 


Advanced: and Complete Courses available 


_Now available : 
FRENCH, ITALIAN, GERMAN—45 rpm, EP. Records 


“Details from: 


_ ASSiMiL (England), £.M.1. Institutes Ltd, Dept. D183. 
10, Pembridge Square,. London, W.2 (Tel.: SAviwaler 5131/2 ) 


——— 


NATIONAL LIBRARY || BARNETT FREEDMAN 


Patron: 
JOHN MINTON 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
Chairman: The Marquis of Normanby, M.B.E. 

Two exhibitions of paintings, 
drawings and graphic art 


How does time pass for the Sightless 
Arts Council Gallery 


' who cannot tell day from night? 
During any hour of the twenty-four 

4, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W.1 

TILL 12 NOVEMBER 


they may turn to one unfailing 
solace, since Books printed in Braille 

MON., WED., FRI, SAT, 10—6 
' TUES. and THURS. 10—8 


bring fresh interests and delight to 
finger-tip readers of all ages. 


LEGACIES, DONATIONS 
AND SUBSCRIPTIONS 


sent to the N.L.B. will mean more 

enchanting volumes guaranteed to 

dispel feelings of loneliness or 

frustration. 

35 GREAT SMITH ST., LONDON, S.W.1 
(Reg. Acc. Nat. Asst. Act, 1948) 


=. 


ADMISSION 1/- 
(Admits to both exhibitions) 


ublished 


arylebone High Street; London, W 


y the British Broadcasting Corporation at 35 “Marylebone High 
“Street “L.—October 16, 1958 3 


MAKE WRITING | 
YOUR HOBBY 
THIS WINTER 


If you “have always wanted to 
write when you had the time ”, 
there can be no better time than — 
now. R | 
Rewards are high and often | 
they begin during the early — 
stages of coaching. — a 
. Let the LS¥ show the way. | 
The London School of Journal- 
ism has had nearly 40 years of | 
unbroken leadership throughout - 
the world in training by post— 
with coaching that is entirely — 
individual. It is the quality of — 
this personal — coaching that 


makes the difference between 
success and failure, the quality — 
that caused “Truth” to say: 
less and 


. €The LSJ claims 
achieves more.’ 

The LSJ has courses to help 
every kind of writer—journalist 
or story writer—beginner or 
expert; Journalism, Story Writ- 
ing, Radio or TV Plays, Poetry, 
‘Literature and History. An 
entirely new course in Writing 
for Children has been added. - 

The fees are low—advice is 
free from: 


Chief Secretary 


LONDON SCHOOL OF 


JOURNALISM 
19 Hertford Street, Park Lane, W.1. 
GRO 8250 


SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION 
for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 
_& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


A Metropolitan College modern Postal Course 
is the most efficient, the most economical and 
the most convenient means of preparation for 


, General Certificate of Education and Pr 


exams.; for B.A., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., etc., ex- 
ternal Landen University Degrees: for ‘civil 
Service, Local Government and commercial 
exams.; for professional exams, in Law, Ac- 
countancy, Costing, Secretaryship and Personnel 
Management; for 1.$.M.A., inst. of Export, etc. 
exams, Many intensely practical (non-exam.) 
courses in business subjects. | ‘ 
MORE THAN 250,000 EXAM. SUCCESSES 

Guarantee of Coaching until Successful, - 
Text-book lending library. Moderate fees, 
payable by instalments. ’ 

Write today for prospectus, sent FREE op 
request, mentioning exam. or subjects in 
which inferested to the Secretary (D1/1). 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE | 
ST.-ALBANS 


or call 30, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 


STORY 
CONTEST 


TWO HUNDRED PRIZES are 
being presented in THE WRITER 
SHORT STORY CONTEST. Open to 
all, this contest aims at develop- 
ing possible talent in anyone 
interested in fiction writing. -] 
Moreover, although a test of — 
creative talent, the competition 

is quite simple and interesting. 
Send for FREE particulars 
me ee = obligation | 
whatsoever. Kead how-you can 

( win one of TWO HUNDRED 
PRIZES. Send now to: 
The Writer Story Contest ~ 
124, New Bond St., London, W.1 


Sie 


